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The  Pan  Amerk;an  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  maintained  by  tlie 
twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  C^hile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Plaiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  Wnezuela.  Originally 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  dc  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
I  celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
ioitcring  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
CODtributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  .Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  compiosed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  .American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
intellectual  and  agricultural  cooperation,  juridical 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close 
relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in 
the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  Particular 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer 
intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  100,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ 
the  institution. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  serves  £is  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
.American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  P2in 
.American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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The  Governments  of  Latin  .America 
received  almost  simultaneous  invitations 
from  New  York  and  San  Francisco  to 
take  part  in  their  1939  expositions,  but 
l)ecause  of  limited  funds  most  of  them 
were  able  to  participate  in  but  one. 
This  explains  why  only  .Argentina,  Brazil, 
C.hile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Guatemala, 
Panama,  Peru,  and  El  Salvador  are 
represented  at  San  Francisco. 

But  Latin  .American  representation  at 
the  two  fairs  is  greater  than  at  any  other 
international  affair  of  this  kind.  Europe 
has  never  attracted  to  any  of  its  great 
expositions  so  many  participants  from 
this  hemisphere.  This  fact  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  geographic,  commercial, 
political,  and  even  purely  sentimental 
reasons,  although  caprice  is  sometimes 
stronger  than  logic  and  it  is  not  unusual 


for  governments  to  act  in  defiance  of 
reason.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  at 
least  14  Latin  .American  countries  are 
represented  at  New  A’ork  or  -San  Francisco, 
and  .Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  and 
Peru  at  lx)th. 

The  Golden  Gate  Exposition  is  really  a 
miniature  city,  within  which  the  Latin 
.American  pavilions  make  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  appearance.  They  are  located  in  the 
area  set  aside  for  foreign  nations,  which  is 
the  cosmopolitan  part  of  the  Fair.  .Along 
a  broad  avenue  stand  in  colorful  array 
the  buildings  of  many  countrie.s,  to  each 
of  which  the  architect  has  tried  to  give  the 
particular  stamp  of  his  national  style. 
Opposite  the  roofs  of  the  Japanese  Pavil¬ 
ion,  which  curve  downward  like  pine 
boughs,  is  the  wall  of  colored  marbles 
that  identifies  the  Italian.  The  hues 
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ol  every  flai?  in  the  world  lloat  over  this 
international  district.  I  he  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  pavilions  fall  into  two  e^roups;  at  one 
side  of  the  avenue  are  the  huildintrs  cf 
.\rnentina  and  Brazil,  and  on  the  other, 
those  of  C'hile,  (k)loinhia.  Ecuador,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Panama,  Peru,  and  El  Salvador. 

Arfienlina  and  Brazil 

.\rt>;entina  and  Brazil  expended  eon- 
siderahle  effort  and  numey  on  their  par¬ 
ticipation,  with  excellent  results;  their 
huildinRs  and  exhibits  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  important  European  nations. 
Ehe  chief  impression  gained  in  the  sj)acious 
rooms  where  the.se  .American  countries  jjoint 
with  pride  to  their  industrial  progress  and 
artistic  and  ctiltural  development  is  that  in 
the  southern  |)art  of  our  America  a  world 
of  infinite  possibilities  is  reaching  maturity. 


.Argentina  presents  samples  of  its  indus¬ 
tries  and  products,  which  include  hard¬ 
ware,  glass,  petroleum,  textiles,  furniture, 
tobacco,  sugar  and  candy,  meats,  fruit,  and 
other  foodstuffs.  In  an  adjoining  nHHii 
are  the  fine  arts  and  Ixxjk  exhibits.  Ehe 
Government  of  .Argentina  did  not  waste 
effort  by  sending  hundreds  of  works  of  art 
to  make  a  dis|)iay  impressive  bccau.se  of 
number  or  size.  Eherc  are  only  20  or  30 
canvases,  a  few  bronzes,  and  .some  marbles, 
but  all  are  excellent.  I'he  arts  in  .Argen¬ 
tina,  which  have  drawn  ins|)iration  from 
Europe  rather  than  from  .America,  are 
masterly  in  their  |)crfcction.  .Many  of  the 
paintings  might  well  grace  the  walls  of  the 
Eu.xembourg.  The  atmosi)here  of  culture, 
thought,  go(Kl  taste,  and  security  in  .Argen¬ 
tina  enables  its  painters  and  sculptors  to 
express  their  untroubled  love  of  beauty. 


The  presentation  of  books  also  is  notable. 
Buenos  Aires  has  inherited  a  great  part  of 
the  publishing  business  left  without  an 
outlet  in  Spain  and  has  made  an  effort  to 
produce  editions  as  fine  as  the  l)est  issued 
in  the  peninsula.  This  business  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  works  by  European 
authors,  but  among  those  by  .Argentine 
writers  are  admirable  volumes,  such  as  the 
monumental  edition  of  Martin  Fierro  or 
certain  books  by  Enrique  Larreta  and 
Ricardo  Rojas. 

Brazil  has  centered  the  emphasis  of  its 
pavilion  on  its  major  industries,  especially 
coffee.  Hence  one  of  its  greatest  charms 
is  an  outdoor  restaurant,  tropical  in  style, 
where  Brazilian  coffee  is  served,  fn  the 
central  hall,  whose  novel  decoration  uses 
the  national  colors,  green  and  yellow,  is 
shown  the  wealth  of  precious  stones  to  be 


found  in  the  country.  There  is  a  splendid 
display  of  textiles,  woods,  fruits,  etc., 
which  bulk  large  in  its  foreign  trade,  fn 
one  room  the  visitor  is  given  pamphlets 
describing  the  most  picturesque  regions  of 
the  country,  to  familiarize  him  with  the 
marvelous  natural  beauty  of  this  vast 
southern  republic.  Some  of  these  pam¬ 
phlets  are  printed  on  paper  of  excellent 
quality,  and  a  brief  statement  discreetly 
tucked  away  at  the  end  gives  them  special 
significance:  “Printed  in  Brazil  on  Brazilian 
paper.” 

American  Republics  on  the  Pacific 

.\s  1  said  above,  the  pavilions  of  the  other 
f.atin  .American  countries,  Chile.  Colom¬ 
bia.  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Panama,  and  Peru,  are  grouped  together 
on  the  .Avenue  of  the  Nations,  across  from 
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those  of  Argentina  and  Brazil.  They  are  has  the  greatest  number  of  exhibitors,  and 

all  countries  on  the  Pacific  coast  which.  perhaps  the  Golden  Gate  Exposition  will 

because  of  this  fact,  have  close  ties  with  serve  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 

the  western  part  of  the  United  States.  geographical  fact,  which  will  be  increas- 

The  group  entitled  “Nations  of  the  Pacific’’  ingly  important  for  the  economy,  the 
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LATIN  AMERICA  AT  THE  S 

trade,  and  even  the  culture  of  western 
America. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  layout 
of  the  exposition,  these  .American  Pacific 
republics  are  grouped  together,  almost 
like  a  family.  They  give  the  impression 
of  being  a  federation  rather  than  isolated 
countries,  for  their  pavilions  surround  a 
small  square,  as  though  it  were  a  great 
patio  common  to  all.  Viewed  from  the 
.Avenue  of  Nations,  the  buildings  seem  to 
express  in  architecture  the  whole  Pacific 
coast.  The  colonial  tower  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Pavilion,  in  the  center,  is  the  dominat¬ 
ing  feature,  and  all  the  other  pavilions 
are  in  similar  Spanish  style,  except  those 
of  Guatemala,  Eeuador  and  Peru,  which 
take  their  inspiration  from  indigenous 
architecture. 

The  welcome  here  offered  the  visitor 
could  not  be  warmer  or  more  cordial. 
Central  America  sounds  a  joyous  note, 
which  is  accentuated  from  the  very  first  by 
the  music  of  the  Guatemalan  marimba 
players  and  the  “typical  orchestra”  of  El 
Salvador,  Thanks  to  these  two  e.xcellent 
groups  of  musicians,  the  South  .American 
patio  is  one  of  the  liveliest  spots  in  the 
Golden  Gate  Exposition.  Ihe  marimba 
players  had  to  move  into  the  center  of  the 
square  to  play,  for  the  Guatemalan  Pavil¬ 
ion  was  too  small  to  hold  the  public  that 
gathered  to  hear  them. 

The  many  industries  common  to  the 
countries  we  are  discussing  conduce  to  the 
impression  of  a  single  entity.  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador,  for 
example,  have  put  emphasis  on  their 
(  coffee.  The  textiles  from  Ecuador,  Guate¬ 
mala,  and  Peru  include  individual  pieces 
j  of  great  value.  The  mining  industry  is 
!  represented  chiefly  by  Chile,  Colombia, 

iand  Peru,  the  last  two  showing  beautiful 
examples  of  hand-wrought  silver.  Curious 
objects  in  delicate  miniature  work  exempli¬ 
fying  a  tradition  centuries  old  may  be  seen 
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in  Ecuador  as  well  as  in  Panama,  Peru, 
and  El  Salvador.  The  leather  work  of 
Chile  and  El  Salvador  has  not  only  com¬ 
mercial  value  but  also  great  artistic  merit. 
Some  statistical  data  show  the  visitor  cer¬ 
tain  facts  of  international  commerce  not 
generally  known.  When  people  learn,  for 
example,  that  Chilean  nitrate  pays  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  to  the  Panama  Canal 
just  in  transit  fees  or  that  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  tuna  fish  eaten  in  the  United 
States  comes  from  the  Galapagos  Islands 
in  Ecuador,  they  begin  to  understand 
some  of  the  generally  unknown  reasons 
that  explain  why  the  trade  figures  of  the 
United  States  and  South  America  have 
reached  the  present  high  level.  Gold 
mining,  which  is  represented  in  these 
pavilions  mainly  by  Colombia  and  Chile, 
is  worth  $15,000,000  a  year  to  the  former 
and  $9,000,000  to  the  latter. 

Latin  American  Art 

There  is  not  a  single  pavilion  that  does 
not  bear  witness  to  the  interest  the  govern¬ 
ments  have  taken  in  the  artistic  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  nations.  The  present  tend¬ 
ency  of  these  countries  is  to  incorporate 
within  a  general  aesthetic  concept  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  ancient  pre-Colombian  cul¬ 
tures  and  of  the  Spanish  tradition.  In 
the  collection  of  ceramics  at  the  Peruvian 
pavilion  there  are  original  vases  and  re¬ 
productions  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
pieces  made  some  five  centuries  ago  by 
the  former  inhabitants  of  Peru.  Colombia 
shows  objects  made  of  gold  by  the  Quim- 
bayas,  the  Indian  nation  that  did  the  best 
work  of  that  kind,  which  date  from  about 
the  same  period.  Ecuador  exhibits  some 
of  the  oil  paintings  and  polychrome  statues 
produced  in  Quito  during  colonial  days; 
that  city  was  then  the  greatest  center  for 
painting  and  sculpture  on  the  continent 
and  supplied  most  of  the  churches  and 
private  residences  of  South  .America  with 
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works  of  religious  art  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Peru  also 
has  a  display  of  colonial  furniture  and  a 
pageant  of  small  colored  figures  showing 
the  history  of  costume  in  that  country 
from  the  Inca  period  through  colonial 
days;  the  curious  visitor  will  lx*  fascinated 
by  the  rich  and  colorful  raiment. 

.\s  for  contemjKjrary  art,  the  works  ex¬ 
hibited  do  not  begin  to  give  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  painting  and  sculpture  in 
Latin  .\mcrica,  but  they  do  indicate  the 
present  trends,  and  some  of  the  examples 
are  e.xcellcnt.  As  I  have  said,  the  whole 
Fair  has  an  artistic  background,  so  that 
it  is  much  more  than  merely  a  commercial 
demonstration.  In  some  cases  artists  of 
renown  have  come  to  super\  ise  the  work 
on  individual  pavilions.  To  cite  only  two 
cases,  Ecuador  sent  Xicolas  Delgado,  Di¬ 


rector  of  the  .School  of  P  ine  .\rts  of  Quito 
and  one  of  the  al)lest  and  most  sensitive 
minds  of  that  country,  to  arrange  its 
pavilion;  and  Colombia  had  Pablo  de  la 
Cruz,  who  is  considered  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  architects,  go  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  design  its  building. 

In  any  event,  the  visitor  who  has  not  kept 
abreast  of  art  developments  in  Latin 
-America  will  be  very  agreeably  surprised 
when,  in  a  small  building,  like  that  of 
Guatemala,  he  comes  upon  two  oil  por¬ 
traits  painted  with  unquestionable  skill. 
The  fact  is  that  painting  has  undergone  a 
revolution  in  our  countries  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  unrest  in  Europe  overtook 
tho.se  who  were  quietly  working  in  the  old 
academies,  and  oflered  them  new  points  of 
view  and  unsuspected  means  of  technical 
accomplishment.  But  the  revolution  has 
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not  yet  ciehimianizcd  the  arts,  as  some 
Europeans  claim,  because,  among  other 
reasons,  the  deep  human  content  of  our 
American  life  lends  itself  little  to  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  digressions;  it  is  impossible  to 
treat  abstractly  any  life  as  rich  as  that  which 
composes  our  daily  existence.  \  greater 
influence  has  Ix'en  exerted  upon  us  by  the 
social  perceptions  of  Diego  Rivera — a  fine 
painting  by  whom,  it  should  be  noted,  is  in 
the  Casa  Mexicana — than  by  the  much 
publicized  advanced  French  schools.  In 
the  .Argentine  Pavilion,  which  to  my  mind 
presents  a  school  of  painting  directly  de¬ 
rived  from  Europe,  the  visitor  will  find  a 
cubist  painting,  but  the  artist  does  not 
lose  himself  in  the  simple  abstraction  of 
planes,  for  a  figure  is  discernible,  bathed 
by  color  in  sentimental  light.  There,  too, 
is  an  admirable  high  relief,  composed  of  the 


heads  of  a  group  of  men  at  a  public  demon¬ 
stration,  which  is  strongly  executed,  giving 
a  virile  impression  of  a  crowd;  it  might 
well  Ije  called  an  e.xample  of  social  art, 
which  is  more  characteristic  of  .America 
than  is  the  dehumanized  art  of  Europe. 

The  Peruvian  Pavilion  contains  one  of 
the  largest  collections  of  contemporary 
art,  with  frescoes  by  .Antonio  Sotomayor 
and  works  by  .Allx'rto  Luza  and  other 
Peruvians.  Luza  shows  himself  to  lie  a 
decorative  artist  of  exquisite  simplicity. 
Some  of  his  works  at  the  Exposition, 
which  show  scenes  of  colonial  life  in  Lima, 
such  as  La  Tapada,  are  done  with  fineness  of 
execution  and  detail.  They  are  Peruvian 
traditions  expres.sed  in  color.  The  Proces¬ 
sion  at  Cuzco,  by  Angel  Rojas,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  typical  religious  festivals 
that  have  centered  on  church  images  both 
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the  devotion  of  the  C'atholic  populace  and 
the  mystic  fervor  of  the  Incas.  With  the 
colonial  church  in  the  background  and  the 
square  crowded  with  people,  the  images 
pass  amid  candles  and  flowers,  offering  a 
spectacle  that  makes  a  deep  impression 
on  all  who  visit  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Inca  empire. 

In  the  tolombian  Pavilion  there  is  a 
sunlit  tropical  landscape  which  does 
credit  to  the  vigorous  hand  and  rich  palette 
of  Felix  Otalora,  and  a  composition  based 
on  American  fruits — the  market  scene 
by  Miguel  Diaz.  Sergio  Trujillo,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  cultured  artists  in 
America,  shows  delightful  portraits  of 
women,  with  a  high  decorative  value,  and 
Gomez  Jaramillo,  who  painted  the  murals 
in  the  capitol  at  Bogota  a  few  years  ago, 
exhibits  canvases  representative  of  his  art. 


Wood  carving  is  today,  in  almost  all 
parts  of  America,  one  of  the  favorite  forms 
of  sculpture.  Perhaps  its  popularity  has 
increased  since  Jose  \’asconcelos,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Education  in  Mexico,  began  to  put 
especial  emphasis  on  art  in  the  Casas  dd 
Pueblo.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumer¬ 
ate  here  all  the  examples  of  this  craft  shown 
in  San  Francisco,  but  mention  should  be 
made  of  Jose  Domingo  Rodriguez  and  of 
Ramon  Barba,  whose  works  have  attracted 
much  attention. 

Mexico 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mexico  is  not 
oflicially  represented.  In  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  Mexican  tradi¬ 
tion  has  not  died  out  and  there  is  a  rage  for 
Mexican  things.  Mexican  toys  and  sou¬ 
venirs  arc  sold  everywhere  in  San  Fran- 
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cisco  and  of  all  Spanish  American  litera¬ 
ture,  the  Mexican  is  the  one  which  has 
found,  not  only  in  the  West  but  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  the  most  cordial 
reception.  This  American  taste  is  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  rich  life  of  the  Mexican  people 
and  the  dramatic  scenes  of  its  contempo¬ 
rary  history.  A  constant  current  of  tour¬ 
ists  is  year  by  year  increasing  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Mexico  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  was  a  very  wise  move  on  the  part  of  the 
First  Pan  American  Travel  Congress, 
which  met  this  year  at  San  Franci.sco,  to 
choose  Mexico  City  as  the  scat  of  the  next. 

But  if  Mexico  is  not  represented  offi¬ 
cially,  there  is  a  pavilion,  operated  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  and  containing  all  kinds 
of  Mexican  articles:  glass,  hand-wrought 
silver,  pottery,  toys,  textiles,  etc.  This 
building,  whose  doors  open  on  the  same 


patio  as  do  those  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  American  Pacific  Cbast,  is  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  popular.  There  is  hardly 
a  single  visitor  to  the  exposition  who  does 
not  enter  it  and  carry  away  a  Mexican 
souvenir  of  the  Fair. 

Cultural  Activities 

In  the  Latin  .\merican  pavilions  many 
ceremonies  of  a  cultural  nature  have  been 
held  and  these  have  made  the  exposition  a 
kind  of  university  for  us.  .-\hnost  without 
interruption  receptions  are  being  held, 
lectures  given,  motion  pictures  shown. 
Fhe  Argentine  Pavilion  is  the  only  one  to 
have  a  first-class  motion  picture  theater. 
Panama  has  arranged  its  exhibit  to  center 
principally  about  the  pictures  that  are 
continuously  shown,  accompanied  by  ex¬ 
planatory  notes — a  very  intelligent  means 
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of  informine:  the  public  about  the  life  of 
a  nation.  Panama  i.s  tcxlay  one  of  the 
“musts"  in  tourist  travel;  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  persons  a  year  disembark.  Few  places 
in  America  can  be  visited  more  agreeably 
than  Panama  City,  and  Old  Panama,  with 
its  ruins  and  pirate  legends.  Panama  City 
has  the  gay  aspect  characteristic  of  cities 
on  the  Caribbean  shores,  in  addition  to  the 
activities  incident  to  the  life  of  the  Canal. 
.\11  this  passes  before  the  eyes  of  every 
visitor  to  the  pavilion  as  he  watches  the 
motion  pictures. 

Thf  Directors  oj  the  Exposition 

The  directors  of  the  exposition  laid  great 
stress  on  the  participation  of  the  Latin 
.•\merican  republics.  Everyone  who  has 
had  any  connection  with  the  pavilions  can 
bear  witness  to  the  effort  that  the  directors 
made  for  the  success  of  each  exhibitor.  It 
is  only  fair  to  mention  especially  the  Hercu¬ 
lean  labor  of  Major  Keatinge,  who  has 
been  the  right  hand  of  the  exhibitors. 
This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  only  one  proof 
of  the  incomparably  friendly  and  cordial 
welcome  that  Latin  .\mericans  receive  in 
California.  It  can  almost  be  said  that  to 
be  Latin  .American  is  a  passport  that 
entitles  the  traveler  in  this  part  of  the 
country  to  be  received  with  a  special 
welcome.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  live  for  a  little  while  in  this  western 
region  and  I  have  always  been  greeted 
almost  as  a  member  of  the  family,  every¬ 
where,  even  in  small  towns. 

San  Francisco  and  the  Exposition 

The  Colden  Gate  Exposition  is  a  gigantie 
undertaking,  which  proves  the  enter¬ 
prising  character  of  the  men  of  the  West 
w  ho  have  successfully  carried  mit  the  most 
extraordinary  ventures.  .Anyone  visiting 
the  San  Francisco  Fair  today  finds  it  hard 
to  realize  what  it  must  have  meant  to  have 
built  so  splendid  a  city  on  the  ruins  of  the 


disaster  of  1906.  There  is  a  general  idea 
that  C'.alifornia,  with  its  noble  forests  and 
fertile  fields,  is  a  place  where  man  may 
rest  and  contemplate  nature.  The  truth 
is  that  this  is  perhaps  the  best  place  to 
appreciate  man’s  effort  to  force  the  earth 
to  obey  him  and  be  productive.  Golden 
Gate  Park,  one  of  the  most  Ix'autiful  in 
the  world,  is  an  example  of  what  man  has 
had  to  contend  with  in  this  region.  The 
park  has  been  built,  inch  by  inch,  on  what 
was  an  impassable  sandy  lot,  of  which 
only  a  legend  remains  today.  Treasure 
Island,  where  the  exposition  is  held,  is 
also  the  work  of  man.  But  the  most 
magnificent  sight  is  offered  by  the  two 
bridges:  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  the  one 
connecting  San  Francisco  with  Oakland. 
These,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  are 
marvels  of  construction  as  significant  in 
our  day  as  was  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  1890, 

The  exposition  is  impressive  not  only 
for  grandeur  but  also  for  life  and  color. 
The  flood  of  light  that  nightly  bathes  all 
the  buildings  in  an  electric  clarity,  with 
not  a  single  bulb  visible;  the  fountains, 
the  sculptures,  and  the  gardens  make 
Treasure  Island  today  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  world,  and  ever\- 
one  who  has  the  privilege  of  seeing  it  can¬ 
not  help  regretting  that  all  this  will  dis- 
apjjear  in  a  few  months.  Then  the  space 
w  ill  be  cleared  for  a  landing  field,  to  make 
one  of  the  greatest  airports  in  the  world. 

I  have  before  me  a  photograph  of  the 
World's  Fair  held  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  in  this  same  city  of  San 
Francisco.  The  occasion  was  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  C'anal,  which  was  expected 
to  bring  new  life  to  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States.  The  buildings  of  that  fair, 
situated  inside  the  urban  area,  against  the 
background  of  the  bay,  where  neither 
Treasure  Island  nor  the  bridges  of  today 
had  been  thought  of,  seem  to  belong  to 
quite  another  city.  Only  in  memory  do 
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they  survive  today.  The  opening  of  the  limits  have  been  extended  in  all  direc- 

Canal  did  stimulate  the  life  of  San  Fran-  tions,  the  bay  has  been  cros.sed  by  two 

cisco.  In  twenty  years  the  whole  water-  famous  bridges;  all  this  is  only  an  indica- 

front  has  been  relmilt,  a  new  port  with  tion  of  what  the  Pacific  Coast  up  and 

39  piers  has  Ijcen  constructed,  the  city  down  the  .American  continent  will  be  in 
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time.  In  the  twentieth  century  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  has  leaped  ahead  in  two  bounds, 
first  when  it  rose  again  from  its  ashes 
and  later  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Canal. 

When  this  article  was  written,  more  than 
5,900,000  visitors  had  entered  the  gates 
of  the  Fair.  Perhaps  today  the  heralds  will 
announce  the  arrival  of  the  6,000,000th 
visitor,  an  event  which  is  almost  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  a  minor  ceremony,  beginning 
with  an  onslaught  of  photographers  and 
ending  with  a  series  of  attentions  to  the 
unknown  visitor  who  unexpectedly  be¬ 
comes  the  celebrity  of  the  day. 

America,  the  Self-sufficient  Continent 

If  I  were  asked  today  to  give  a  definition 
of  America,  it  would  be  based  on  the  great 
impression  made  on  me  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Exposition:  America  is  the  self- 
sufficient  continent.  For  it  is  self-sufficient 
not  as  might  have  been  true  of  a  vassal 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  no  one  went 
to  his  neighbor  for  anything  because  men 
were  content  to  eat  black  bread  made  from 
wheat  they  themselves  had  grown  and  to 
clothe  themselves  with  coarse  fabrics  spun 
and  woven  from  their  own  flax.  America 
is  self-sufficient,  but  at  a  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  level,  and  its  standard  of  living  is 
higher  every  day. 

In  Europe  I  once  heard  a  Latin  .Ameri¬ 
can  describe  to  an  Englishman  in  vivid 
words  the  phenomenon  of  our  life  in  this 
hemisphere.  “Our  colonies,”  he  said, 
“arc  within  our  own  borders.”  .And  that 
is  true.  We  lack  neither  land  nor  raw 
materials  and  we  have  able  men  besides. 
Much  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  our 
capability  and  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
severe  tests  to  which  some  nations  of 
.Americas  have  been  submitted  because  of 
their  mixture  of  races.  Yet  to  my  mind 
Brazil  answers  that  argument  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  eloquence.  Brazil,  a  huge 
melting  pot  to  which  Negroes,  Japanese, 


Germans,  Italians,  Russians,  Spaniards, 
and  .Austrians  have  all  made  their  contri¬ 
bution,  has  a  remarkable  vitality.  “Well,” 
said  the  Brazilians  to  themselves  a  few 
years  ago,  “we  need  a  new  export  crop.” 
.Almost  overnight  their  cotton  production 
rose  and  Brazil  became  one  of  the  leading 
cotton-growing  nations  of  the  world. 

Study  of  the  show-cases  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Exposition  and  perusal  of  statistics 
demonstrate  the  ability  of  Latin  .America 
to  provide  petroleum,  gold,  meat,  coffee, 
fruits,  cotton,  nitrate,  silver,  wheat,  corn, 
sugar,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  precious  stones. 
In  other  words,  everything  that  Europe 
must  seek  in  colonies  we  have  within  our 
own  borders.  Only  a  few  months  ago  I 
visited  a  small  town  in  Ecuador — Ota- 
valo — whose  inhabitants  live  completely 
isolated  from  the  outside  world.  They  speak 
Quechua,  have  their  own  markets,  but  not 
a  yard  of  English  cotton  cloth  nor  a  single 
trifle  from  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
They  live  on  what  they  themselves  produce 
and  nothing  more.  But  this  town  is  not  a 
community  of  savages.  The  farmer  dresses 
better  than  most  of  the  farmers  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  not  only  having  the 
clothing  necessary  for  protection  against 
the  elements  but  also  enjoying  a  certain 
amount  of  luxury  in  fabrics  and  necklaces. 
If  this  town  were  judged  by  its  foreign- 
trade  statistics  it  w'ould  be  among  the  last 
in  the  world,  but  if  it  is  judged  by  its  degree 
ofculture  and  its  daily  life  it  would  be  below 
few  European  peasant  communities. 

After  the  depression  and  the  consequent 
discontinuance  of  loans  from  the  United 
States,  a  very  healthy  readjustment  took 
place  in  Latin  America.  Everywhere  in¬ 
dustries  of  various  kinds  sprang  up  and  new 
activities  appeared.  The  industrial  growth 
of  Latin  America  during  the  last  ten  years 
is  really  extraordinary  and  will  be  mar¬ 
velled  at  when  an  adequate  statistical  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  whole  is  drawn.  Speaking  in 
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very  general  terms,  vve  have  no  heavy  in¬ 
dustry,  but  nearly  every  kind  of  manufac¬ 
ture  has  been  attempted  and  great  progress 
has  been  made.  If  we  can  assure  .America 
of  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  security,  we 
shall  soon  have  a  continent  whose  economy 
does  not  need  to  rely  on  any  other  hemi¬ 
sphere  and  whose  productive  capacity  and 
labor  resources  will  permit  its  inhabitants 
to  undertake  the  most  daring  and  pro¬ 
gressive  enterprises. 

.\  general  knowledge  of  what  such  ex- 
jiositions  as  the  New  York  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Fairs  are  and  repre.sent  from  the 
American  point  of  view  will  help  strength¬ 
en  the  knowledge  of  .Vmerica’s  own  ca¬ 


pacity.  .As  for  the  San  Francisco  Expo¬ 
sition,  it  has,  to  my  mind,  a  special  value 
in  that  it  accentuates  the  importance  of 
the  west  coast  of  the  .Americas.  This  long 
coast,  extending  from  Chile  to  Alaska 
and  facing  the  greatest  of  all  oceans,  must 
perforce  intensify  its  communications  until 
there  is  a  great  current  of  interchange. 
The  Exposition  is  a  revelation  not  only  to 
those  who  have  not  known  this  Pacific 
world  but  also  to  its  own  inhabitants,  who 
were  unaware  of  their  own  worth  and 
their  own  capacities.  If  San  Francisco 
has  in  any  way  helped  increase  this 
knowledge,  I  think  it  will  be  amply  re¬ 
paid  for  its  efforts. 


A  Nation  Recovers 

Chile’s  Reconstruction 


JACK  BRADLEY  FAHY 
Editor,  '^The  Hemisphere" 


The  earthquake  that  took  place  on  the 
night  of  January  24th,  1939,  will  long  be 
remembered  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Chileans  as  the  most  terrifying  experience 
of  their  lives.  For  days  the  world’s  news¬ 
papers  carried  headlines  of  the  biggest 
disaster  in  recent  years.  From  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth  aid  was  rushed  to  the 
stricken  victims.  Gradually  the  horror  of 
the  calamity  dimmed.  News  interest 
shifted  to  other  scenes. 

Yet  the  story  of  Chile’s  recovery  is  a 
fascinating  example  of  a  nation’s  ability  to 
mobilize  its  human  and  physical  resources 
at  a  time  of  crisis.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  earthquake  wiped  out  nearly  fifty 
thousand  lives  and  made  seven  hundred 
thousand  people  homeless.  Now,  six 
months  after  the  tragedy,  the  normal  pat¬ 
tern  of  life  in  the  affected  region  has  been 
restored  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
progress  in  reconstruction  is  a  tribute  to  the 
fortitude  and  capability  of  the  Chilean 
people.  The  prompt  response  in  material 
help  from  Chile’s  sister  nations  is  a  tribute 
to  the  deepening  bonds  of  Pan  Americanism. 

Just  a  month  after  Don  Pedro  Aguirre 
Cerda  was  inaugurated  as  President  of 
Chile  the  earthquake  struck.  The  new 
administration’s  legislative  program  was 
shelved.  Political  differences  melted  in 
face  of  the  national  emergency.  Ordinary- 
daily  tasks  were  forsaken  by  Chileans  and 
foreigners  alike  in  their  spontaneous  desire 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  survivors. 

Before  daylight,  on  the  night  of  the 
catastrophe.  President  Aguirre  Cerda, 
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together  with  his  wife,  his  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  other  officials,  and  numerous 
doctors  had  boarded  a  special  train  in  an 
effort  to  reach  the  afflicted  region.  The 
train  moved  south  slowly.  No  one  knew 
if  the  trestles  and  bridges  were  safe  to  cross. 
Behind  the  Presidential  special  came  eleven 
Red  Cross  convoy  trains.  The  President’s 
quick  action  had  set  the  note  for  rescue 
work. 

At  Rancagua,  fifty  miles  south  of  Santi¬ 
ago,  the  train  stopped  briefly  to  pick  up 
telegraphic  reports  of  the  earthquake.  A 
crowd  had  gathered  at  the  station.  The 
people  clamored  for  a  speech  when  they 
heard  of  the  President’s  presence.  His 
mind  was  intent  on  the  devastation  that 
lay  ahead;  he  refused. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from 
Santiago,  at  Linares,  the  train  came  to  a 
final  halt.  The  bridge  across  the  Ancoa 
River  was  unsafe.  Beyond  lay  Parral, 
San  Carlos;,  Chilian,  Yungay,  and  a 
score  of  additional  towns  and  cities,  all 
in  ruins.  An  ominous  silence  pervaded 
the  region.  Highways  were  blocked,  rail¬ 
way  lines  lay  twisted  and  broken,  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  wires  were  down, 
only  radio  messages  came  through  with 
meagre  news  of  the  extent  of  the  damage. 

One  by  one  the  Chilean  Government 
services  went  into  action.  Martial  law 
was  declared  throughout  the  six  affected 
{)rovinces.  Soldiers  began  to  clear  the 
roads,  fill  the  great  fissures  that  halted 
traffic,  and  push  forward  in  motorized 
columns  laden  with  medical  supplies  and 
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THE  CITY  OF  CONCEPCION 

The  Government  of  Chile  is  carrying  on  in  Concepcion  and  other  communities  damaged  by  last  January's 
earthquake  a  remarkable  work  of  reconstruction. 


personnel.  Within  twenty  -  four  hours 
every  town  had  a  military  commander 
and  a  semblance  of  order  emerged  from 
the  chaos.  Sleep  was  unthought  of  as 
men  and  officers  struggled  to  release 
thousands  of  trapped  and  injured  towns¬ 
people.  Details  were  ordered  out  to  pre¬ 
vent  looting,  to  rejiair  water  systems  and 
drainage  facilities.  \  thousand  extra  con¬ 
scripts  were  called  to  service  in  the  Army’s 
new  Emergency  Work  Battalion. 

Chile’s  national  police  force,  the  Cara- 
bineros,  moved  in  to  aid  in  the  rescue 
work.  All  unauthorized  trafiic  was  denied 
entrance  to  the  area.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  enter  or  leave  the  towns  after  sunset. 
Speculation  in  food  products  and  sal¬ 
vaged  articles  was  prohibited.  Sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  was  forbidden.  Even 
music  was  banned  in  deference  to  the 
bereaved  families. 


The  Chilean  Navy  sent  a  squadron  from 
Valparaiso  to  Talcahuano,  seaport  for 
Concepcion.  Hundreds  of  homeless  people 
were  waiting  for  transportation  to  other 
parts  of  Chile  where  friends  and  relatives 
anxiously  expected  them.  The  ships 
brought  food,  medical  supplies,  doctors 
and  nurses.  The  Exeter  and  the  .l/a.v,  of 
the  British  Navy,  aided  in  the  evacuation. 

Meanwhile  aviation  had  begun  to  play 
its  part  in  the  rescue  work.  All  foreign 
airlines  operating  in  Chile  placed  planes 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 

The  Chilean  Air  Force  made  322  flights 
between  Santiago  and  the  ruined  towns. 
The  military  planes  carried  1,181  pas¬ 
sengers,  114  doctors,  50  nurses.  Over 
30,000  pounds  of  medical  supplies  and 
8,500  pounds  of  freight  were  transported. 
.\ir  force  pilots  flew  414  injured  persons 
out  of  the  earthquake  region. 
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The  call  for  volunteers  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  was  answered  by 
hundreds  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  medical 
students.  Under  efficient  direction  they 
were  formed  into  teams  and  assigned  to 
specific  areas.  In  one  day  surgeons  per¬ 
formed  over  four  hundred  amputations. 
To  check  spreading  disease  due  to  polluted 
drinking  water  and  broken  drainage  sys¬ 
tems  the  Ministry  of  Health  licgan  the  her¬ 
culean  task  of  inoculating  the  population. 
.\  total  of  454,959  inoculations  was  given. 

The  barometer  of  disease  fell  as  water 
systems  were  restored.  Sanitary  Engineer 
E.  D.  Hopkins  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
.Service,  now  on  duty  with  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Sanitary  Bureau,  was  spending  the 
year  in  Chile  at  the  request  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Cooperating  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  Medical  Corps  and  the  health 
authorities,  he  safeguarded  the  water  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  affected  area.  Thanks  to 
proper  chlorination  of  the  water,  the 
incidence  of  typhoid  fever  was  reduced  or 
it  was  stamped  out  entirely  in  deva.stated 
regions.  Within  a  few  days  electric  power 
plants  were  again  functioning.  Coastal 
fishermen  contributed  their  entire  catches 
to  help  feed  the  hungry  population.  Food 
and  clothing,  including  donations  rushed 
from  abroad,  were  distributed. 

.\s  news  of  the  earthquake  victims’  ur¬ 
gent  needs  was  flashed  over  the  wires  there 
was  a  quick  response  from  governments 
and  private  citizens.  Argentina  sent  planes 
with  medical  aid  and  donated  fuel  for 
Chile’s  own  planes.  \  ship  was  des¬ 
patched  from  Buenos  Aires  laden  with 
meat,  milk  jiowder  and  other  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  Peru  sent  a  ship  with  four  hundred 
tons  of  foodstuffs.  From  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Curasao,  Ecuador,  Nicaragua,  .Mexico, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  El  .Salvador,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela,  came  contributions  in 
clotfling,  food,  and  money.  European 


nations  made  generous  donations.  Even 
war-torn  China  sent  its  share.  The  United 
States  first  sent  military  planes  with 
medical  stores  from  the  Canal  Zone  and 
then  sent  a  “super  flying  fortress”,  the 
B  15,  with  3,200  pounds  of  relief  supplies. 
The  Red  C’.ross  issued  a  call  to  its  3,700 
branches  for  contributions.  Red  Cross 
experts  flew  to  Chile  to  cooperate  with 
the  authorities  there.  The  years  of  work 
in  Pan  .Americanism  and  Good  Neighbor¬ 
liness  showed  instant  results  in  Chile's 
hour  of  need. 

Efficient  distribution  of  the  supplies  was 
undertaken  by  the  Government.  People’s 
Restaurants,  established  in  nine  of  the 
larger  cities,  began  serving  hundreds  of 
hot  meals  to  the  people  who  had  lived  for 
days  on  cold  rations. 

In  addition  to  immediate  damage  the 
basic  economy  of  all  southern  Chile  was 
threatened.  Interrupted  communications 
meant  virtual  isolation  not  only  to  the 
earthquake  region  but  to  all  the  territory 
farther  south.  Damaged  irrigation  ditches 
spelled  ruin  for  the  crops.  Business  men 
and  manufacturers  faced  bankruptcy  be¬ 
cause  of  lost  stocks  and  wrecked  factories. 
Some  farm  families,  having  lo.st  all  of  their 
worldly  possessions,  asked  for  resettlement 
in  Government  agricultural  colonics. 

One  by  one  these  tremendously  vital 
difficulties  were  tackled  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Within  nine  days  three  thousand 
men  working  in  continuous  shifts  rebuilt 
the  miles  of  twisted  railway  lines.  Trains 
began  to  move. 

Thousands  of  laborers  went  to  work  re¬ 
pairing  irrigation  ditches  and  crop  loss 
was  held  to  a  minimum.  Wine  growers 
were  permitted  to  shij)  and  sell  their  prod¬ 
ucts  tax  free  in  order  to  raise  the  capital 
necessary  to  replace  their  smashed  equip¬ 
ment  before  the  approachinggrape  harvest. 

The  National  Credit  Institute  suspended 
amortization  and  interest  payments  for 
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TRUCKS  CARRYING  WINE  THROUGH  A  CHILEAN  VINEYARD 

After  the  earthquake  the  Chilean  Government  gave  speeial  privileges  to  wine  growers 
to  help  them  recover  from  their  losses. 


those  merchants  and  industrialists  who 
had  suffered  losses  due  to  the  earthquake. 
In  addition  new  credits  were  granted  to 
reestablish  commerce  and  manufacture. 
Lumbermen  were  extended  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  stimulate  their  much-needed  pro¬ 
duction  for  reconstruction. 

.‘\lthough  the  majority  of  the  Chileans 
in  the  six  provinces  affected  by  the  Janu¬ 
ary  catastrophe  preferred  to  remain  where 
they  were,  and  a  few  thousand  sought 
refuge  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
earthquake  intensified  the  problem  of 
colonization.  The  Agricultural  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Board  estimates  that  approximately 
40,000  families,  many  of  them  from  the 
devastated  zone,  now  await  .settlement  on 
Government  lands.  Authorities  have  de¬ 
clared  that  the  public  domain  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  settle  this  number,  but  con¬ 
sider  the  principal  obstacle  to  be  the 
financing  of  the  families  through  their 


initial  period  as  independent  farmers. 
Some  eight  hundred  applicants  have  been 
settled  during  the  past  six  months,  whereas 
in  the  previous  ten  years  the  number  of 
families  in  such  colonies  totaled  1,083. 

No  problem  was  too  small  to  receive 
Government  consideration.  Students 
whose  education  .seemed  suddenly  termi¬ 
nated  when  their  parents’  financial  re¬ 
sources  w’ere  wiped  out  were  provided  for 
by  special  scholarships. 

Most  pressing  of  all  was  the  problem  of 
housing:  fourteen  percent  of  Chile's  entire 
population  was  homeless.  Following  the 
earthquake  on  January  24  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  were  forced  to  sleep 
in  the  open.  .\  few  of  the  more  fortunate 
found  temporary  housing  in  empty  freight 
cars.  The  Army  set  up  tents  for  a  few 
thousand  more.  But  the  situation  became 
grave  when  violent  rainstorms  swept  the 
countryside  only  four  days  after  the  earth- 
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quake.  On  the  following  day,  January 
29,  new  tremors  revived  the  panic  of  the 
refugees.  While  the  damage  from  the 
subsequent  tremors  was  slight,  rain  created 
a  desperate  need  for  large-scale,  tempo¬ 
rary  shelter. 

In  the  opinion  of  expert  observers  many 
of  the  towns  would  never  be  rebuilt,  ^'et 
most  of  the  people  did  not  have  the  eco¬ 
nomic  means  to  move  away.  1  he  Gov¬ 
ernment  launched  a  program  of  provi¬ 
sional  housing.  Trade  unions  displayed 
their  cooperation  by  voluntarily  reducing 
their  wage  scales.  C^onstruction  achieved 
an  amazing  pace.  In  all  243  large  bar¬ 
racks  were  built.  I  hese  were  made  of 
lumber  and  roofed  with  sheet  metal. 

1  hey  will  last  for  five  or  six  years;  long 
enough,  it  is  believed,  until  |)ermanenl 
housing  can  be  |)rovided.  .\lso  constructed 
were  27  pulilic  service  buildings,  81  schools, 
eight  hospitals  and  nine  jails. 

The  Government  appointed  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  study  j)lans  for  |)ermanent  recon¬ 
struction.  It  was  found  that  the  greatest 
loss  of  life  occurred  in  poorly  built  houses, 
especially  those  built  of  adobe  and  brick. 
Hence  it  was  decided  that  reconstruction, 
if  it  were  to  give  a  reasonable  measure  of 
safety,  must  entail  the  additional  expense 
of  earthquake-resisting  materials,  because 
earthquakes  are  not  new  to  Ghile.  'I  he 
city  of  Goncept  ion  was  virtually  destroyed 
in  1754  and  again  in  1835.  Ghillan  was 
ruined  by  a  vi(»lent  tremor  in  1858.  1  he 

proportions  of  the  most  recent  earthquake 
were  greater  than  any  previously  recorded. 
Fortunately  for  the  Ghilean  peo|)le  recon¬ 
struction  this  time  will  mean  more  com¬ 
fortable  Imusing  as  well  as  protecti«)n 
against  future  disasters.  I  hus,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ghicago’s  Great  Fin*,  a  portion  of 
the  suflering  springing  from  the  grim 
tragedy  will  Im*  amelif)rated  by  improved 
living  conditions. 

As  the  Government  strove  to  restore 


normal  conditions  the  expense  of  the  relief 
work  rose.  Establishment  of  the  People’s 
Restaurants  cost  702,799  pesos.  Repair 
and  reconstruction  of  railroad  property 
amounted  to  39,509,702  pesos.  Two 
Government  planes  valued  at  3,000,000 
pesos  were  destroyed  in  accidents  resulting 
from  rescue  work.  .\nd  the  program  of 
provisional  shelter  for  700,000  people 
amounted  to  115,227,000  pesos.  None 
of  these  expenditures,  naturally,  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  Ghile’s  1939  budget.  Financ¬ 
ing  became  the  most  important  concern 
of  the  Government. 

Many  of  the  deputies  and  senators  had 
made  trips  to  the  stricken  cities  and  were 
familiar  with  the  needs.  Fhe  discussion 
of  financing  the  reconstruction  ilividcd 
itself  into  two  schools  of  o|>inion:  those 
who  felt  authorization  for  a  bond  issue  j 
should  be  restricted  t«)  bare  reconstruc¬ 
tion  costs  as  opposed  to  those  who  favored 
a  loan  large  enough  to  establish  revenue- 
producing  industries,  non-competitive  with 
private  industry,  in  order  to  provide  the 
Government  with  funds  for  the  servicing 
of  the  debt  and  eventual  [layment  of  the 
entire  obligation.  Fhe  latter  viewpoint 
was  finally  adojited  by  Gongress.  'I'hiis 
two  corporations  were  set  up,  one  to  deal 
with  reconstruction,  the  other  with  the 
economic  develo|)menl  of  the  Republic. 
The  total  of  internal  and  external  loans 
authorized  amounted  to  two  billion  pesos 
(S64,()00.()0()  U.  S.  currency). 

When  I  visited  Ghillan  recently  1  found 
a  vast  change  had  taken  [ilacc  in  the  six 
months  following  the  earth(|uake.  'Hie 
emotional  tension  and  desperation  had 
largely  disa|)peared.  .\  surprising  num¬ 
ber  of  hous<*s  had  In'en  repaired  and  were 
occupied  once  more.  1  hose  living  in  the  I 
long  wiKKlen  barracks  showed  a  cheerful 
determination  to  make  the  best  of  their 
lot  until  more  permanent  (|uart<*rs  were 
available.  The  streets  had  Iwen  cU*ared 
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of  debris.  Public  services  were  running 
quite  normally.  Farm  workers  were  trudg¬ 
ing  in  from  their  day’s  work  in  the  fields. 
At  a  street  corner  a  group  of  chattering 
youngsters  frankly  compared  their  new 
teacher  to  the  one  who  was  killed  in  the 
earthquake.  As  the  sun  sank  behind  the 
distant  hills  the  crumbled  walls  of  a 
thou.sand  ruined  homes  made  a  tragic 
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silhouette  against  the  flaming  sky.  The 
sadness  of  the  scene  was  suddenly  broken 
by  the  strains  of  Cielito  Lindo.  The  ban 
on  music  had  been  lifted  only  recently. 
Six  months  before  Chilian  was  known  as 
the  City  of  the  Dead.  Tonight  there  was 
singing.  With  such  indomitable  spirit 
and  optimism  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Chile’s  reconstruction  will  be  successful. 


American  and  Brazilian  Generals 
Exchange  Visits 


The  exchange  of  visits  between  Brigadier 
General  George  C.  Marshall,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  United  States  War  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Major  General  Pedro  Aurelio 
Goes  Monteiro,  Brazilian  C'hief  of  Staff, 
representatives  of  the  armies  of  two  pow¬ 
erful  but  peace-loving  nations,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  events  of  major  inter- 
American  significance  this  year.  Their 
visits  were  a  token  not  only  of  the  traditional 
friendship  which  has  always  united  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  but  of  the  decision 
which  the  American  Republics  expressed  at 
Lima  to  maintain  the  principles  upon  which 
their  solidarity  is  based  “against  all  foreign 
intervention  or  activity  that  may  threaten 
them.”  As  Brazilian  Business,  the  organ 
of  the  American  C'hambers  of  Commerce 
for  Brazil,  said  on  the  occasion  of  General 
Marshall’s  good  will  tour  of  Brazil,  made 
last  May  at  the  invitation  of  the  Brazilian 
Government:  “The  vital  point  of  the 
visit  was  that  it  showed  clearly  and  beyond 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  two  nations 
were  one  in  point  of  view'  so  far  as  democ¬ 
racy  and  democratic  principles  were 
concerned  and  that  both  were  willing  to 
resist  with  all  their  resources  any  attempt 
to  weaken  or  destroy  these  principles.” 
Correia  da  Manha,  a  leading  Rio  de  Janeiro 
daily,  characterized  the  visit  as  not  merely 
a  gesture  demonstrating  the  cordiality 
existing  between  the  two  governments 
and  peoples  but  as  something  to  do  with 
“the  very  life  of  this  Hemisphere.”  Xo 
treaties  of  alliance  are  necessary,  it  con¬ 
tinued,  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
Hemisphere,  for  the  .\mericas  are  united 
by  an  unshakable  solidarity  which  makes 
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them  a  solid  bloc  “at  this  hour  in  which 
everything  seems  to  be  disintegrating  in 
the  other  Hemisphere,  from  which  two 
great  oceans  separate  us.” 

When  General  Pedro  .\urelio  Goes 
Monteiro,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Brazilian 
.\rmy,  as  the  invited  guest  of  the  L'nited 
States  Government  and  particularly  of  the 
high  command  of  the  .American  Army, 
returned  the  visit  to  Brazil  of  General 
Marshall,  The  .\ew  York  Times  expressed  a 
similar  view  with  regard  to  the  visit  of  the 
South  American  soldier.  “His  visit  at  this 
time,”  it  stated,  “has  unusual  significance 
in  view  ...  of  our  concern  for  the 
military  solidarity  of  the  New  World 
against  any  potential  threat  from  overseas. 
It  is  also  testimony  to  the  close  and  har¬ 
monious  relations  that  exist  between  the 
two  largest  powers  of  the  Americas  and 
to  the  newly  cooperative  character  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Though  no  military 
alliance  is  contemplated,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  conversations  between  General 
.Monteiro  and  our  War  Department’s  staff 
will  go  beyond  mere  soldiers’  talk  and  the 
usual  formalities  of  polite  intercourse. 

“Brazil,  not  an  aggresive  nation”,  the 
editorial  continued,  “is  one  which  has 
gained  far  more  by  diplomacy  than  by 
arms.  .She  does  not  threaten  any  of  the 
ten  countries  that  border  her  vast  territory 
nor  is  she  menaced  by  any  of  her  neighlxirs. 
Yet.  by  reason  of  her  population,  which  is 
substantially  that  of  France,  and  of  her 
great  natural  resources,  she  is  potentially 
a  major  military  jiower.  and  in  future  cal¬ 
culations  will  deserve  to  be  reckoned  with 
as  such.  Thrust  out  into  the  Atlantic  to 
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GENERAL  MARSHALL  IN  BRAZIL 

From  left  to  right;  General  Eurico  Gaspar  Dutra,  Minister  of  War;  the  Hon.  Jefferson  Caffery,  .Ambas¬ 
sador  of  the  L'nited  States  to  Brazil;  President  V’argas;  Brigadier  General  George  C.  Marshall,  then 
Deptity  Chief  and  now  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army. 
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within  an  easy  air  flight  of  Africa,  pro¬ 
vision  for  adequate  defense  is  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  her  national  integrity  and 
sovereignty.  In  view  of  the  current  wolfish¬ 
ness  in  international  relations  generated 
by  the  axis  states  of  Europe  and  Asia  and 
of  our  own  responsibility  to  help  pre¬ 
serve  the  American  continent  for  its  own 
peoples,  the  military  strategy  of  Brazil 
cannot  be  divorced  from  our  own  larger 
defense  plans.” 

The  mission  headed  by  General  Mar¬ 
shall,  designated  Chief  of  StaflT  of  the 
United  States  Army  upon  the  retirement 
of  General  Malin  Craig,  left  the  United 
States  on  May  10  aboard  the  Nashville, 
arriving  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  fifteen  days  later. 
General  Marshall  was  charged  with  the 
agreeable  duty  of  inviting  General  Goes 
Monteiro  to  return  with  him  for  a  visit  to 


the  United  States.  Enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  Brazil,  during  their  first  day  in  the 
Brazilian  capital  the  members  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  paid  visits  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
W  ar,  and  the  Navy,  the  Mayor  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army. 
That  evening  a  dinner  was  tendered  in 
their  honor  by  the  American  Ambassador, 
the  Hon.  Jefferson  Caffery.  During  the 
following  days  the  official  program  com¬ 
bined  visits  to  various  military  and  naval 
units  with  a  round  of  social  festivities, 
which  included  a  lunch  by  the  American 
Military  Mission  to  Brazil  and  a  reception 
at  the  Military  Club. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  27,  General 
Marshall  and  the  other  members  of  the 
mission,  accompanied  by  a  group  of 


fVipyncht  by  llurriH  anti  Kwiiui 


GENERAL  GOES  MO.NTEIRO  CALLS  ON  SECRETARY  HULL 


('ourtesy  of  tlie  L'.  8.  War  Department 

GENERAL  GOES  MONTEIRO  AT  FORT  MEADE 


From  left  to  right:  Colonel  Gilbert  M.  Allen,  Infantry;  Major  General  Pedro  Aurelio  Goes  Monteiro, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  Brazilian  Army;  General  NIalin  Craig,  Chief  of  Staff,  LL  S.  Army;  the  Hon.  Carlos 
Martins  Pereira  e  Souza,  .\mbassador  of  Brazil  to  the  United  States;  Major  General  James  K.  Parsons, 
Commanding  General,  3d  Corps  Area;  and  Brigadier  General  George  C.  Marshall,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff. 


Brazilian  ofTicers,  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  by 
plane  for  Sao  Paulo,  the  center  of  the 
Brazilian  coffee  and  cotton  district.  There 
they  were  entertained  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  After  an  automobile  trip  to  the 
port  of  Santos  they  flew  south  to  the  cities 
of  Curityba  and  Porto  Alegre,  where  a 
hearty  welcome  was  extended  to  them. 
They  next  went  via  Rio  to  Bello  Horizonte, 
capital  of  the  rich  mining  state  of  Minas 
Geracs,  returning  to  the  capital  on  June  1. 
In  the  following  days  a  luncheon  was 
offered  in  their  honor  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  .\ffairs,  Sr.  Oswaldo  Aranha,  and  a 
dinner  was  tendered  at  the  Jockey  Club 
by  General  Eurico  Gaspar  Dutra,  Minister 


of  War.  On  June  6  a  review  of  several 
units  of  the  First  Military  Region  was  held. 
The  same  evening  General  Marshall  en¬ 
tertained  on  board  the  Aasfiville  at  a  dinner 
and  reception  for  Brazilian  and  American 
officials.  General  Marshall  expressed  to 
President  Getulio  V’argas  before  leaving 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  June  7  his  thanks  for  the 
many  courtesies  which  had  been  extended 
to  him  and  the  members  of  his  mission  and 
his  admiration  for  the  discipline,  prepared¬ 
ness.  and  efficiency  of  the  Brazilian  Army 
and  Navy. 

On  the  return  voyage  the  XashvilU, 
bearing  both  the  .American  and  Brazilian 
missions,  made  a  stop  at  Recife,  where  a 
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hearty  reception  was  extended  by  tlie 
local  authorities. 

At  Virginia  Capes  a  squadron  of  42 
IxJinbers  and  pursuit  planes  met  the  cruiser 
on  June  20  and  escorted  it  part  way  up 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  Xashville  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  .Annapolis,  where  General  Goes 
Monteiro  was  welcomed  by  military,  naval 
and  State  Department  officials.  His  tour 
of  the  United  States  from  the  east  to  the 
west  coast  and  return  began  at  the  Naval 
.Academy,  where  he  inspected  the  plant 
and  reviewed  the  midshipmen.  Then  he 
and  his  aides  were  taken  to  Fort  Meade, 
Maryland,  where  there  was  another  re¬ 
view  and  an  informal  reception,  Ijefore 
they  went  to  the  Brazilian  Embassy  in 
Washington.  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
they  were  escorted  by  cavalry  combat  cars. 

The  next  two  days  the  Brazilian  chief 
of  staff  spent  in  Washington  and  vicinity. 
One  day  was  given  over  largely  to  a  visit 
to  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  where 
the  Brazilian  general  astonished  his  com¬ 
panions  by  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
United  .States  military  histor)\  .A  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  Brazilian  Embassy  and  a  dinner 
by  General  Malin  Craig,  retiring  Chief  of 
Stall  of  the  United  States  .Army,  com¬ 
pleted  his  first  day  at  the  nation’s  capital. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  was 
devoted  to  a  tour  of  the  city,  a  visit  to 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at 
.Arlington,  and  a  visit  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  where  he  was  greeted  by  Dr.  E.  .S. 
Rowe,  Director  General,  and  by  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  memfjers  of  the  staff.  .At  noon  he 
was  the  guest  of  President  Roosevelt  at 
the  White  House  for  luncheon. 

On  June  23  the  Brazilian  General  and 
his  aides,  accompanied  by  .American  offi¬ 


cers,  left  Bolling  Field,  Washington,  for  a 
two  weeks’  tour  of  the  country  in  the  four 
Douglas  planes  that  had  been  put  at  their 
disposal  for  the  flight  across  the  continent. 
These  planes  were  usually  accompanied 
by  an  imposing  escort  of  military  aircraft. 
The  War  Department  made  every  effort 
to  give  the  distinguished  visitors  a  thorough 
view  of  the  United  States  and  its  military 
establishment.  The  first  stop  was  at 
Langley  Field,  where  the  .Air  Corps  held 
spiecial  maneuvers  in  honor  of  General 
G6es  Monteiro. 

During  the  tour  other  stops  were  made  at 
Barksdale  Field,  an  important  post  of  the 
General  Headquarters  .Air  Force;  Ran¬ 
dolph  Field,  Texas,  known  as  the  W’est 
Point  of  the  air,  near  San  .Antonio;  El 
Paso;  the  Grand  Canyon;  March  Field, 
another  General  Headquarters  Air  Force 
post;  Los  .Angeles;  San  Francisco;  Kansas 
City;  Louisville;  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky, 
where  a  mechanized  division  performed 
special  maneuvers;  and  Detroit.  .At  Los 
.Angeles  and  San  Francisco  General  Goes 
Monteiro  was  afforded  an  impressive  aerial 
view  of  the  United  States  fleet.  Leaving 
Detroit  on  July  6  he  returned  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  departing  a  few  days  later  for 
New  A*ork,  where  he  visited  \Vest  Point, 
Governors  Island,  and  the  \Vorld’s  Fair. 
On  July  19  he  returned  to  Washington 
and  made  a  farewell  call  on  President 
Roosevelt,  expressing  his  pleasure  in  his 
visit:  then  sailed  for  Brazil  a  few  days 
later.  In  bidding  good-by  to  the  United 
.States  General  Goes  Monteiro  expres.scd 
his  whole-hearted  appreciation  for  the 
reception  accorded  him  by  the  military 
authorities,  government  officials,  and  pri¬ 
vate  citizens. 


Adventures  in  Taste 


DOROTHY  M.  TERCERO 

Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


Thuse  of  us  who  have  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  visit  any  of  the  Latin  American 
republics  must  have  observed  that  not  the 
least  part  of  each  country’s  individuality 
lies  within,  or  emanates  from,  its  kitchens. 
The  cuisine  of  Latin  America,  that  skillful 
and  savoury  blending  of  Spanish  and 
native  Indian  cookery  which  has  evolved 
during  the  four  hundred  years  since  the 
Conquest,  offers  a  new  and  delicious  ad¬ 
venture  in  taste  to  all  who  try  its  fasci¬ 
nating  array  of  dishes. 

Perhaps  a  large  part  of  its  goodness 
derives  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
ingredients  of  almost  any  meal  were  cul¬ 
tivated  and  used  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Americas  long  before  Columbus  arrived 
upon  American  shores.  First  of  all,  there 
was  that  well-known  piece  de  resistance  of 
the  American  Thanksgiving  dinner,  the 
turkey,  which  was  indigenous  to  .so  many 
.sections  of  North  and  Central  America. 
Then  such  standard  foods  as  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  string 
and  lima  beans,  squash,  chocolate,  many 
kinds  of  nuts — not  to  mention  the  more 
exotic  products  of  the  tropics  and  sub¬ 
tropics — pineapples,  avocados,  chirimoyas, 
mameys,  papayas  (the  juice  of  which  has 
only  recently  appeared  in  the  stores  of  the 
United  Slates  in  bottles  and  cans,  adver¬ 
tised  as  being  highly  beneficial  because 
of  its  pepsin  content),  and  .so  on- — all  were 
gifts  of  the  New  World  to  the  Old.  The 
S|)aniards’  part  in  introducing  these  foods 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  was  noted  by 
Robert  Cushman  Murphy  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  19.f8  issue  of  the  liulletin  oj  the 


Garden  Club  of  America,  Conservation  III, 
as  follows: 

North  and  South  America  were  richer  in  var¬ 
iety  of  plant  food  resources  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Gregory  Mason  once  wrote  in  Natural 
History,  “At  least  five-sevenths  of  the  products 
we  consume  at  any  big  dinner  in  the  United 
States  today  are  made  up  of  things  we  owe  to  the 
American  Indian,  from  the  pre-prandial  tomato 
juice  to  the  post-prandial  cigars.” 

Now  the  interesting  point  is  that  every  one  of 
these  products  was  introduced  into  Eurojx:  by 
Spaniards,  not  a  single  one  by  Englishmen. 
Indian  corn,  potato,  tobacco,  and  a  host  of  .\mer- 
ican  fruits  were  carefully  nurtured,  shipped  across 
the  ocean  at  a  time  when  such  transportation  was 
inconceivably  slow  and  difficult,  and  transplanted 
in  Europ>c  by  the  Spaniards.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  example  of  acclimati¬ 
zation  is  the  case  of  the  wild  turkey,  which  the 
Massachusetts  settlers  found  just  behind  the  ocean 
shore,  and  which  all  .Xmericans  proceeded  to 
shoot  so  merrily  that  it  was  soon  wiped  out  through 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  its  original  range. 
But  the  Spaniards  possessed  turkeys  under  do¬ 
mestication  by  the  year  1520.  Within  the  next 
quarter-century  the  bird  became  spread  through¬ 
out  the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Levant.  During  the  reign  of  Elizalx'th  it  was 
introduced  into  England,  allegedly  from  Turkey, 
whence  the  name.  .  .  . 

In  all  of  Spanish  .America  the  methods  of 
preparation  and  use  of  these  native  foods, 
mingled  with  the  culinary  skill  of  the 
Mother  Country,  have  resulted  in  cntranc- 
ingly  different  and  palatable  contributions 
to  the  fine  art  of  cookery.  Time  and  pa¬ 
tience  play  a  large  part,  too.  No  cook  can 
rush  in  the  making  of  the  excellent  but 
quite  often  intricate  dishes  which  grace  the 
tables  of  our  Spanish  American  neighbors. 

rite  judicious  use  of  spices,  herbs,  and 
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seasonings,  more  than  any  other  single  fac¬ 
tor,  perhaps,  is  what  gives  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  food  its  distinctive  flavor.  Chile  pep¬ 
pers,  of  course,  of  which  the  number  and 
variety  are  amazing,  are  the  most  ubiqui¬ 
tous  ingredient  of  meat  and  vegetable 
dishes,  1 1  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  descriljc 
Spanish  American  food,  particularly  the 
Mexican,  as  “hot.”  The  elusive,  pungent 
flavor  of  all  carefully  prepared  soups,  fish, 
entrees,  and  salads  so  agreeably  stimulates 
one’s  sense  of  taste  that  other  more  appro¬ 
priate  words  come  to  mind — “piquant”, 
“zestful”,  “spicy”,  “rich” — but  never,  at 
least  to  the  epicure,  merely  “hot.”  It  is 
this  discriminating  choice  of  various  kinds 
of  chiles  and  aromatic  seasonings  which 
transforms  the  most  commonplace  vege¬ 
tables  and  meats  into  something,  even  the 
memory  of  which  whets  one’s  appetite 
anew  long  after  the  food  has  been  eaten. 
Who  can  forget,  once  having  tasted  it,  the 
subtle,  delicate  flavor  of  a  steak  which  was 
rubbed  with  powdered  sage  and  steeped  for 
two  or  three  hours  in  lemon  juice  and  sliced 
onions  before  being  fried  in  olive  oil,  as  it  is 
sometimes  prepared  in  Mexico? 

While  there  is  a  general  similarity  in 
many  of  the  dishes  served  throughout 
Spanish  .\merica,  each  country,  and  even 
different  regions  within  each  country,  adds 
its  own  characteristic  touch  to  certain  more 
or  less  standard  recipes.  Take  empanadas, 
for  example.  These  are  turnovers,  either 
baked  or  fried  in  deep  fat,  and  are  made  in 
all  Latin  American  countries,  but  their 
fillings  are  legion  and  their  size  ranges  from 
tiny  ones  filled  with  cheese  or  spicy  meat, 
nut,  or  fruit  mixtures,  which  make  only  one 
good  mouthful,  as  in  Panama,  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  and  some  other  countries,  to 
very  large  ones,  like  those  sometimes  served 
in  Bolivia,  containing  a  thick  stew  of  meat 
and  vegetables.  A  single  one  of  this  latter 
type  provides  the  diner  with  practically  a 
full  meal,  and  the  eating  of  it,  without 


knife,  fork,  or  spoon  and  without  spilling 
any  of  its  contents,  is  really  quite  a  feat, 
especially  for  the  amateur  who  is  handling 
his  first  empanada. 

Each  country,  too,  in  addition  to  giving 
its  national  and  regional  characteristics  to 
the  general  Latin  .\mcrican  cuisine,  has 
its  own  traditional  dishes  for  particular 
holidays  and  festivals.  Christmas  Eve 
and  C'hristmas,  for  instance,  bring  forth 
special  preparations  in  many  countries. 
In  Guatemala,  Christmas  tamales  are 
served — very’  large  ones,  “made  out  of 
well-ground  corn  or  rice,  and  turkey  with 
spices,  the  whole  wrapped  in  plantain 


GRINDING  CORN  FOR  TORTILLAS 

In  Mexico  and  Central  America  the  tortilla,  or 
flat  corn  cake,  is  a  universal  food.  The  corn  is 
often  ground  even  now  between  two  stones,  as  in 
pre-Conquest  days. 
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leaves  and  cooked  on  a  bed  of  great  leaves 
of  a  particular  shrub  called  chojoj.  .  .  ^ 

In  Mexico  Christmas  Eve  means  a  feast  of 
mole  de  guajolote  (turkey  with  mole  sauce) 
and  the  special  Christmas  Eve  salad — a 
mixed  salad  with  its  vegetables  and  fruits 
cut  exceedingly  fine  because,  as  it  is 
naively  explained,  of  the  smallness  and 
tenderness  of  the  Christ  Child  whose  birth 
is  l>eing  celebrated.  In  \’enczuela  ha- 
llacas,  a  most  delectable  and  elaborate 
form  of  tamales,  are  the  national  Christmas 
dish.  The  savoury  mixture  of  corn  meal, 
chicken,  pork,  vegetables,  raisins,  olives, 
and  seasonings  is  wrapped  for  the  boiling 
process  in  banana  leaves,  which  give  to 
the  finished  product  their  own  distinctive 
flavor.  In  Honduras  torrijas,  made  of 
slices  of  plain  cake  dipped  in  beaten  egg, 
fried  quickly,  and  then  cooked  in  sirup,  are 
the  typical  Christmas  dessert.  In  Brazil, 
rabanadas,  made  of  sliced  bread  prepared 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  French  toast 
and  served  with  sugar  and  cinnamon,  pro¬ 
vide  the  customary  finish  to  Christmas 
Eve  suppers.  Probably  the  most  popular 
Christmas  dessert,  and  certainly  the  one 
that  is  served  in  the  majority  of  Spanish 
American  countries,  is  hunuelos,  a  type  of 
sweet  doughnut  or  cruller,  sprinkled  with 
sugar  and  cinnamon  or  served  with 
honey  or  sirup. 

A  recent  news  item  told  a  story  of  a 
popular  radio  star  and  actress  who,  seek¬ 
ing  something  different  to  offer  her  Sunday 
night  guests,  ordered  a  complete  Mexican 
meal  to  be  prepared  in  one  of  Mexico 
City’s  popular  native  restaurants  and 
then  flown  the  two  thousand  miles  to  New 
York  in  time  for  dinner.  All  of  us  cannot 
follow  this  method  of  serving  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  foods  in  our  own  homes,  but  the 
cook  who  w’ishes  to  tempt  the  palates  of 

'  Lilly  de  Jongh  Osborne,  ^'Eating  One's  Ji’ay 
Through  the  Tear  in  Guatemala",  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  April  1935,  p.  314. 
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THE  MARKET,  TOLL'C.\,  MEXICO 

Before  the  arrival  of  Cortes,  corn,  tomatoes, 
peppers  and  many  other  vegetables  were  offered 
in  the  Mexican  markets. 

family  or  friends  with  something  new, 
tasty,  and  different,  can  easily  try  some 
recipes  in  her  own  kitchen.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  a  few  recipes  are  given  which  will,  it 
is  hoped,  help  the  family  cook  to  put  a  new 
dress  on  some  of  our  old  familiar  foods. 

SoPA  DE  Albondigas  (Costa  Rica) 
(Meat  Ball  Soup) 

2  qts.  beef  broth 

1  %  lbs.  chopped  beef 

2  onions,  chopped  fine 
2  eggs 

Marjoram 

Salt  and  pepper 

Flour  or  cornmeal 
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Mix  together  meat,  eggs,  onions,  and 
seasonings.  Form  into  small  balls,  roll  in 
the  flour  or  cornmeal.  Heat  broth  to  boil¬ 
ing  point,  drop  in  the  meat  balls,  and  cook 
over  a  slow  fire  until  done. 

.\SADO  VeNEZOLANA 

(Pot  Roast) 

2  lbs.  rump  beef 
^2  lb.  ham 
)'i  lb.  bacon 
2  onions 
4  tomatoes 
2  green  peppers 

2  whole  pimientos 

1  tsp.  garlic  salt  or  1  clove  garlic 
Pinch  of  cumin-seed 
Slit  beef  and  stuff  with  ham  and  bacon, 
minced;  sear  until  browned  on  all  sides. 
Add  finely  chopped  onions,  tomatoes, 
green  peppers,  pimientos,  garlic,  and 
cumin-seed,  and  let  simmer  until  tender. 
Add  2  teaspoons  bouquet  sauce  before 
serving. 

Steak  and  Onions  (Mexico) 

1  medium  thick  slice  of  sirloin  steak 

3  onions,  sliced 
Lemon  juice 
Powdered  sage 
Salt  and  pepper 

Cut  the  steak  into  pieces  for  serving. 
Dredge  each  piece  lightly  on  both  sides 
with  powdered  sage.  Place  steak  and 
sliced  onions  in  alternate  layers  in  a  deep 
dish,  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  lemon  juice 
squeezed  over  each  piece  of  steak.  Cover 
tightly  and  let  stand  in  refrigerator  2  or  3 
hours  before  frying  in  olive  oil.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper  before  serving.  The 
onions  may  or  may  not  be  fried  with  the 
steak,  according  to  preference. 

Rice  a  la  Guatemala 

Wash  the  rice  well  and  let  it  dry.  Put  a 
lump  of  fat  into  a  frying  pan;  when  hot  fry 


several  pieces  of  onion  and  some  pieces  of 
tomato.  When  this  is  all  very  hot,  drop 
the  rice  into  it  and  let  it  brown,  stirring  to 
avoid  burning,  and  then  cover  it  with  stock 
or  boiling  water.  Set  the  pan  on  a  low 
fire  to  simmer  until  the  liquid  has  been 
completely  absorbed.  If  a  fork  proves  the 
rice  still  to  be  hard,  repeat  the  hot  water 
or  stock  until  the  rice  is  soft  enough  to  eat, 
but  be  careful  not  to  stir  the  rice  while  it  is 
simmering  or  it  will  become  a  spongy  mass. 

This  rice  is  good  when  browned  in  the 
oven  alter  the  above  cooking,  or  when 
plenty  of  tomatoes  are  added  to  left-over 
rice,  which  is  then  browned  in  a  baking 
dish  with  a  bit  of  grated  cheese  over 
the  top.  It  may  also  be  well  mixed 
with  cooked  chicken,  pimientoes,  red 
peppers,  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  gar¬ 
nished  with  parsley,  red  peppers,  and 
capers,  with  a  little  cream  cheese 
sprinkled  over  the  top. 

Green  Beans  (Uruguay) 

Wash  the  beans  well  and  either  break 
into  small  pieces  or  shred  them.  Boil 
quickly  in  salted  water  in  an  uncovered 
pan.  When  tender,  wash  the  beans  twice 
in  cold  water.  Then  turn  them  into  a  fry¬ 
ing  pan  with  butter,  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
tablespoon  of  minced  parsley,  and  cook 
over  a  brisk  fire  for  about  10  minutes. 
Sprinkle  with  lemon  juice  before  serving. 

Empanadas  de  Queso  (Bolivia) 
(Cheese  Turnovers) 

1  cups  flour 

2  tbsp.  melted  lard 
Tepid  salted  water 

1  cup  thin  white  sauce 
^  lb.  cheese,  diced 
Deep  fat 

Mix  flour,  melted  lard,  and  enough  tepid 
salted  water  to  make  soft  dough.  Roll 
very  thin.  Make  a  thin  white  sauce,  add 
cheese,  and  cook  until  blended.  Cool  the 
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CHILE  LIKES  ITS  VITAMIN  B 

Water  added  to  a  few  spcxjnfiils  of  flour  made 
from  roasted  wheat  is  a  favorite  summer  lieveragc 
in  Chile.  The  .\raucanian  Indian  girl  pouring 
the  agua  con  harina  wears  her  native  costume. 


cheese  mixture;  tiieii  put  a  spoonful  on 
rounds  of  the  dough  (cut  with  a  good-sized 
cooky  cutter).  Fold  over,  press  edges 
together,  and  fry  in  hot  deep  fat. 

Fasai.ada  de  Guacamoi.e  (Mexico) 
(Guacamole  Salad) 

2  avocados 

2  hard-boiled  eggs 
6  stuffed  olives 

3  small  tomatoes 
1  small  onion 


French  dressing 

Fresh  chile  pepper  or  chile  powder 
Dice  the  avocados,  tomatoes,  and  eggs; 
slice  olives  and  mince  the  onion.  Combine 
with  enough  French  dressing  to  moisten. 
Season  with  salt  and  chile  pepper  or  powder 
to  taste.  Serve  on  lettuce  with  additional 
French  dressing  and,  if  desired,  slices  of 
crisp  bacon. 

Bunuelos  (Argentina) 

(Fritters) 

2)4  oz.  butter 
%  cup  sugar 

3  eggs,  well  beaten 
Grated  rind  of  1  lemon 

1  cup  water 
Flour 

Mix  butter,  sugar,  and  lemon  rind  well 
together.  Add  eggs,  water  and  enough 
flour  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Spread  the 
dough  out  on  a  kneading  board  and  cut 
off  small  pieces.  Drop  in  deep  fat,  which 
must  not  be  too  hot.  When  brown,  re¬ 
move  and  drain  on  paper.  Serve  sprinkled 
with  powdered  sugar. 

Iced  Brazilian  Chocolate 

2  squares  bitter  chocolate 

4  tbsp.  sugar 

1  cup  strong  coffee 
4  cups  milk 

Melt  chocolate  over  hot  water  or  very 
low  heat  and  when  melted,  add  the  sugar. 
Add  coffee  gradually  while  stirring  and 
while  coffee  and  chocolate  are  still  hot. 
Scald  milk  and  combine  it  with  the  coffee 
mixture,  then  cook  for  ten  minutes  or 
until  mixture  is  smooth.  Chill  in  refrigera¬ 
tor  and  when  ready  to  serve,  ice  cream 
or  ice  cubes  may  be  added.  A  spoonful  of 
sweetened  whipped  cream  may  be  placed 
on  top. 
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LIST  OF  THE  PLANT  PRODUCTS  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  1939  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOWJOF 
THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  BY  THE  BOTANICAL  MUSEUM 
OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

{Courtesy  oj  Dr.  Paul  A.  Vestal,  Research  Curator,  Botanical  Museum  of  Harvard  University') 


Common  Name 

Almond  (Sweet) . 

Apple . 

Artichoke  (Globe) . 

Artichoke  (Jerusalem) .  , 

.\sparagus . 

Avocado . 

Arrowhead . 

Akec-nut . 

Banana . 

Barley . 

Bean  (Common) . 

Bean  (Soja) . 

Bean  (Hyacinth) . 

Bean  (Scarlet  Runner) . 

Bean  (Broad) . 

Bean  (Lima) . 

Bean  (Mung) . 

Beet  (Garden) . 

Brazil  nut . 

Broccoli . 

Brussels  sprouts . 

Buckwheat . 

Butternut . 

Cabbage . 

Cabbage  (Chinese) . . . . 
Carob,  St.  John’s  Bread 

Carrot . 

Cashew . 

Cauliflower . 

Olery . 

C.orn  (Maize) . 

Corn  (Dent) . 

Corn  (Flint) . . 

Corn  (Popcorn) . . 

C^orn  (Sweet) . 

C:orn  (Soft) . 

C;hcstnut  (European).  . 

C  chicory . 

C  ;hives . 

C^acao . 

(  kjconut . 

C  Coffee . 

C^ola . . 


Scientific  Name 

Prunus  amygdalus  var.  dulcis  DC . 

Pyrus  malus  L . 

Cynara  scolymus  L . 

Ilelianthus  tuberosus  L . 

.Asparagus  officinalis  L . 

Persea  americana  Mill . 

Saggittaria  sagittifolia  L . 

Blighia  sapida  Koen . 

.Musa  paradisaica  subsp.  sapientum  (L.) 
O.  Ktze. 

Hordeum  vulgare  L . 

Phaseolus  vulgaris  L . 

Glycine  Soja  (L.)  Sieb.  &  Zucc . 

Dolichos  Lablab  L . 

Phaseolus  multiflorus  Willd . 

Vida  Faba  L . 

Phaseolus  lunatus  L . 

Phaseolus  aureus  Roxb . 

Beta  vulgaris  L . 

Bertholletia  excelsa  Humb.  &  Bonp .  .  . 

Brassica  oleracea  var.  botrytis  L . 

Brassica  oleracea  var.  gemmifera  Zenk . . 

Fagopyrum  esculenlum  Moench . 

Juglans  cinerea  L . 

Brassica  oleracea  var.  capitata  L . 

Brassica  chinensis  L . 

Ceratonia  siliqua  L . 

Daucus  carota  L . 

.Xnacardium  occidentale  L . 

Brassica  oleracea  var.  botrytis  I . 

Apium  graveolens  L . 

^ea  .Mays  L . 


Probable  Place  of  Origin 
Mediterranean  region 
Temperate  Europe  and  .Xsia 
Mediterranean  region 
North  America 
Mediterranean  region 
Tropical  America 
Southeastern  Asia 
Tropical  Africa 
Southeastern  Asia 

Southwestern  Asia 
South  and  Central  America 
Northeastern  Asia 
Southeastern  Asia 
Central  America 
Mediterranean  region 
South  America 
Southeastern  Asia 
Mediterranean  region 
Tropical  South  America 
Europe 
Europe 

East  Central  Asia 
Eastern  North  America 
Europe 
Eastern  .^sia 
Southwestern  Asia 
Mediterranean  Region 
Tropical  America 
Europe 

Temperate  Europe 
I  Eastern  .South  America 
[  Central  .America 


^ea  Mays .  “ 

var.  indentata  (.Sturt.)  Bailey 

Jfjea  Mays .  “ 

var.  indurata  (.Sturt.)  Bailey 

J^ea  .Mays  var.  praecox  Bonaf .  “ 

i^ea  .Mays  var.  rugosa  Bonaf .  “ 

i^ea  .Mays .  “ 

var.  erythrolepis  (Bonaf.)  Alef. 

Castanea  sativa  Mill .  .Southern  Europe. 

Cichorium  intybus  L .  'Femperate  Eurasia 

Allium  schoenoprasum  L .  .Mediterranean  region 

'I  heobroma  cacao  L . Tropical  America 

Cocos  nucifera  I .  .Southeastern  Asia 

Coffee  arabica  L .  Northeastern  Africa 

Cola  nitida  (Vent.)  Chev .  Africa  (tropical) 


ri 


Cowpoa . 

ADVENTURES  IN  TASTE 

.  .  I’t^na  sinensis  (L.)  Sovi . 
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Southeastern  .Nsia 

Cranberry . 

.  .  Vaccinium  macrocarpon  Ait . 

Northeastern  North  .Nmerica 

Cucumber . 

.  .  Cucumis  sativus  L . 

Southeastern  .Asia 

Coconut  (Dwarf  Golden) .  .  . 

.  .  Cocos  nueijera  L . 

Southeastern  Asia,  Malaysia 

Dandelion . 

..  Taraxacum  officinale  W’eher . 

Temjjerate  Eurasia 

Dasheen . 

.  .  Colocasia  esculenta  (L.)  Schott . 

Southeastern  .Asia 

Date . 

.  .  Phoenix  dactylijera  L . 

.South  Central  .Asia 

Ee^gplant . 

.  .  Solanum  melon^ena  L . 

.Southeastern  Asia 

Escarole . 

.  .  Chicorium  Endivia  L . 

Southeastern  .Asia 

Fig . 

.  .  Eicus  carica  L . 

Southwestern  Asia 

Garlic . 

.  .  Allium  sativum  L . 

Southern  Europe 

Grapefruit . 

.  .  Citrus  maxima  var.  uvacarpa . 

Southeastern  .Asia 

Grapes  (Europ)ean) . 

Mere.  &  Lee. 

.  .  I  'itis  rinifera  L . 

Southwestern  Asia 

Hickory  (Shagbark) . 

.  .  Carya  ovate  (Mill.)  Koch . 

Eastern  North  America 

[ob’s  Tears . 

.  .  Coix  lachryma-Jobi  L . 

Southeastern  Asia 

Kale . 

.  .  Brassica  oleracea  var.  acephala  DC: .  .  . 

Eurof)e 

Kumquat . 

.  .  Fortunella  mar^arita  (Lour.)  Sw . 

Southeastern  .Asia 

Lemon  (Citron) . 

.  .  Citrus  medica  L . 

Horticultural  form 

Leek . 

.  .  Allium  porrum  L . 

Southwestern  Asia 

Lemon . 

.  .  Citrus  limonia  Osbeck . 

Southeastern  Asia 

Lemon  (Ponderosa) . 

.  .  Citrus  limonia  var.  ponderosa  Hort .  .  . 

Hybrid 

Lentil . 

..  Lens  esculenta 'S\ocnc\y . 

Southwestern  Asia 

Lettuce . 

.  .  Lactuca  sativa  L . 

Southern  Eurojje 

Lettuce  (Head) . 

.  .  Lactuca  sativa  var.  capitata  L . 

Mediterranean  region 

Lettuce  (Romaine-Cos). .  .  . 

.  .  Lactuca  sativa  var.  longifolia  Lam .  .  .  . 

Mediterranean  region 

Lime . 

.  .  Citrus  aurantifolia  (Cr.)  Sw . 

Southeastern  .Asia 

Litchi . 

.  .  Litchi  chinensis  Sonn . 

Southeastern  .Asia 

Lotus  Rhizome . 

.  .  \elumhium  nelumbo  (L.)  Drucc . 

.Southeastern  .Asia 

Melon . 

.  .  Cucumis  melo  L . 

Southeastern  Asia 

Mockernut . 

.  .  Carya  alba  K.  Koch . 

Eastern  North  America 

Mushroom . 

.  .  campestris  L . 

Temjjeratc  regions  of  the  world 

Nectarine . 

.  .  Prunus  persica  var.  nectarina  (.Nit.) 

Southeastern  Asia 

Oats . 

Maxim,  (a  bud  variation  of  the 
peach) 

.  .  .  Avena  sativa  I . 

Southwestern  .Asia,  Eastern 

I  Okra . 

.  .  .  Hibiscus  esculentus  L . 

Europe 

Tropical  .Africa 

1  Onion . 

.  .  .  Allium  cepa  L . 

.Southwestern  .Asia 

Orange  (Sweet) . 

.  .  .  Citrus  sinensis  (L.)  Oslx-ck . 

Southeastern  .Asia 

Orange  (King) . 

.  .  .  Citrus  nobilis  Lour . 

Southeastern  .Asia 

Orange  (.Seville) . 

.  .  .  Citrus  Aurantium  L . 

Southeastern  .Asia 

Orange  (Temple) . 

.  .  .  Citrus  spp . 

Hybrid 

Orange  (C^alamodin) . 

.  .  .  Citrus  rnitis  Balnco . 

.Southeastern  .Asia 

Orange  (Kafir) . 

.  .  .  Sirychnos  spinosa  Lam . 

East  Africa 

Papaya . 

.  .  .  Carica  papaya  L . 

Tropical  America 

Paradise  Nut . 

.  .  .  Lecythis  zabuenjo  .\ubl . 

.South  .America 

1  Pea  (C-ominon) . 

.  .  .  Pisurn  sativum  L . 

Southeastern  Europe 

Peach . 

.  .  .  Prunus  persica  (L.)  .Sieb.  &  Zucc.  .  . 

Eastern  .Asia 

Pear . 

. .  .  Pyrus  communis  L . 

Europte  &  adjacent  .Asia 

Pecan . 

. .  .  Carya  pecan  (Marsh.)  Eng.  &  Graeb 

Central  North  .America 

Pepper  (Sweet) . 

.  .  .  Capsicum  frulescens  var.  ^rossum  (L.) 

Tropical  .America 

Pineapple . 

Bailey 

.  .  .  Ananas  comosus  (L.)  Merr . 

Tropical  .America 

1 
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Pine  Nuts  (American) .  . 

Pignut . 

Plum  (European) . 

Potato  (White) . 

Potato  (Sweet) . 

Pili  Nut . 

Pistachio . 

Parsnip . 

Pummelo . 

Radish . 

Radish  (Black) . 

Rhubarb  (Garden) . 

Rice . 

Rice  (Wild) . 

Rutabaga . 

Rye . 

Sorghum . 

Spinach . 

Squash  (Summer) . 

Squash  (Winter) . 

Strawberry  (Cultivated) 

Sugarcane . 

Sunflower . 

Sugar  Maple . 

Tangelo . 

Tangerine . 

Taro . 

Tea . 

Tomato . 

Turnip . 

Tamarind . 

Walnut  (English) . 

Walnut  (Black) . 

Watercress . 

Watermelon . 

Water  C^hestnut . 

Yam . 


Ptnus  edulis  Engelm .  Rocky  Mountains 

Carya  glabra  (Mill.)  Sweet .  Eastern  North  America 

Prunus  domtstica  L .  Southwestern  Asia 

Solarium  tuberosum  L . Western  South  America 

Ipomoea  batatas  (L.)  Poir . Tropical  America 

Canarium  ovatum  Engl .  Southeastern  Asia 

Pistacia  vera  L .  Southwestern  Asia 

Pastinaca  sativa  L .  Eurojx: 

Citrus  maxima  (Burm.)  Merr .  Southeastern  Asia 

Raphanus  sativus  L .  Eurasia 


Raphanus  sativus  L . .  . 

Rheum  rhaponticum  L . 

Oryza  sativa  L . 

^izaria  aquatica  L . 

Brassica  napobrassica  (L.)  Mill . 

Secale  cereale  L . 

Sorghum  officinarum  L . 

Spinacia  oleracea  L . 

Cucurbita  pepo  L . 

Cucurbita  maxima  Duchesne . 

Fragaria  spp.  (Hybrid  origin) . 

F.  chiloensis  (L.)  Duchesne. 

F.  virginiana  Duchesne. 

Saccharum  officinarum  L . 

Helianthus  annuus  L . 

Acer  saccharum  Marsh . 

Citrus  spp . 

Citrus  nobilis  var.  deliciosa  (Ten.) 
Swingle. 

Colocasia  esculenta  (L.)  Schott . 

Camellia  sinensis  (L.)  Ktze . 

Lycopersicon  esculentum  Mill . 

Brassica  rapa  L . 

Tamarindus  indica  L . 

Juglans  regia  L . 

Juglang  nigra  L . 

Rorippa  nasturtium-aquaticum  (L.) 
Hayk. 

Citrullus  vulgaris  Schrad . 

Fleocharis  dulcis  (Burm.  f.)  Trin.  ex. 
Rumph. 

Dioscoria  alala  L . 


Eurasia 

Southeastern  Asia 
Southeastern  Asia 
North  America 
Eurofx; 

C.cntral  Eurasia 
Southeastern  Asia 
Southwestern  Asia 
Central  -America 
South  and  Central  America 
W'estern  South  .\merica  and 
Eastern  North  America 

Southeastern  .\sia 
North  America 
Northeastern  North  .\merica 
Hybrid  origin 
Southe2istern  Asia 

Southeastern  Asia 
Southeastern  Asia 
South  and  Central  America 
Europe 

Southeastern  Asia 
.Southwestern  Asia  (Persia) 
Eastern  North  America 
Europe 

Tropical  Africa 
Southeastern  Asia 

Southeastern  .\sia 


Women  of  America 


With  this  essay,  the  Bi  i.letin  oJ  the  Pan  American  Union  initiates  a  series  oj  biographies  oj 
women  of  America,  in  accordance  with  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas; 

A  knowledge  of  the  most  distinguished  women  of  the  twenty-one  American  Republics 
is  necessary  in  order  to  do  them  historical  justice,  and  to  stimulate  by  their  example  the 
women  of  the  New  World, 

The  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American  States 

REt;OMMENDS 

That  the  Pan  American  Union  publish  biographies  of  the  American  women  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  outstandingly  by  their  social,  economic,  jxilitical,  scien¬ 
tific,  literary  or  artistic  achievements. 

These  biographies  will  appear  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received  from  the  representatives  of 
the  respective  countries  on  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women. 

I.  POLICARPA  SALAVARRIETA  (COLOMBIA) 

MARIA  CURREA  DE  AYA 

Colombian  Representative  on  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 

From  July  20,  1810  onward,  the  natives  American  bamboo  which  so  gracefully 

of  New  Granada,  weary  of  enduring  sways  at  every  impulse  of  the  wind  and 

Spanish  tyranny,  began  to  organize  ar-  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  town, 

mics  and  to  undertake  a  determined  and  There,  in  a  household  where  the  tradi- 
bloody  struggle.  One  of  the  many  en-  tions  and  customs  of  faraway  Spain  were 

thusiasts  for  the  patriots’  cause  was  kept  intact,  Policarpa  was  born  on  Janu- 

Joaquin  Salavarricta,  a  Spanish  Ba.sque  ary  26,  1795,  and  was  baptized  with 

whose  surname  in  the  Basque  tongue  means  the  name  of  one  of  her  Spanish  grand- 

“Housc  of  Beautiful  Columns.”  His  par-  mothers.  She  was  one  of  seven  children 

ents  were  Don  Francisco  Salavarricta  and  who,  like  so  many  other  Spaniards  born 

Doha  Eulalia  Morales.  He  married  Doha  in  the  New  World,  as  they  grew  up  felt 

Mariana  Rios,  the  daughter  of  Don  the  desire  to  free  their  land  from  Spanish 

Francisco  Rios  and  Doha  Barbara  Cha-  domination.  Policarpa,  who  was  known 

morro,  who  was  of  pure  Spanish  lineage  as  “La  Pola”,  passionately  embraced  the 

like  himself.  cause  of  the  patriots,  and  efTiciently  helped 

We  do  not  know  what  ambitions,  what  them  by  carrying  messages  between  the 

circumstances  or  desires  moved  Joaquin  army  camps.  Already  a  woman  grown, 

and  Mariana  to  make  their  home  first  in  she  persuaded  many,  with  her  facility  of 

the  flourishing  city  of  Mariquita  and  speech  and  the  charm  of  her  race,  to  take 

then  in  Guaduas,  a  small  tropical  town  up  arms  and  join  the  rebels, 

where  the  single  street  was  bordered  with  In  1816  the  Viceroy  Samano  resolved 
humble  thatched  hou.ses,  hidden  under  to  suppress  the  revolutionary  movement 

the  shade  of  oranges  and  guaduas,  the  with  an  iron  hand.  In  that  year  the 
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Salavarrieta  family  went  to  Santa  Fe  dc 
Bot^ota  and  Pola,  still  in  communication 
with  the  patriots,  took  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  little  known  in  the  city 
to  continue  her  services  as  courier,  ac¬ 
companied  by  one  of  her  brothers.  On 
foot  and  on  horseback  she  used  numberless 
subterfuges  and  disguises  and  for  a  time 
successfully  avoided  falling  into  the 
enemy's  power.  She  was  tall,  dark, 
slender,  with  large  black  eyes  and  a  fine 
provocative  mouth;  and  her  wit  and  in¬ 
telligence  drew  the  admiration  of  all  who 
knew  her. 

A  valiant  revolutionary,  also  tall  and 
dark,  of  Spanish  ancestry,  fell  deeply  in 
love  with  her  and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife. 
His  name  was  .\lejo  Sabarain  and  La 
Pola  returned  his  love.  But  she  would  not 
be  married  until  after  the  victory  of  the 
patriot  cause.  It  was  a  fleeting,  idyllic 
romance  which  slipped  by  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  expectation  and  of  mystery,  the 
two  principals  knowing  the  while  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  danger  and  by 
war,  destined  to  end  in  tragedy. 

Spanish  espionage  was  most  active. 
A  certain  Iglesia,  of  whom  we  know  only 


that  he  was  a  fierce  and  cruel  persecute  r 
of  the  patriots,  was  a  subaltern,  but  he 
was  offered  promotion  to  an  officer’s  rank 
if  he  could  find  the  society  or  group  which, 
so  cleverly  organized,  was  sending  com¬ 
munications  to  the  enemy.  He  suspected 
La  Pola  and  pursued  her  with  great 
determination,  but  for  some  time  was 
unable  to  discover  her  whereabouts. 

It  was  market  day.  The  hilly  streets 
of  Bogota  began  to  fill  with  people  from  the 
country.  At  the  corner  of  the  house  which 
the  Salavarrietas  occupied  was  a  shop  with 
a  great  leathern  door  and  a  stone  post. 
There  Iglesia  hid  himself.  The  wait  was 
not  long,  for  soon  there  passed  the  boy 
who  accompanied  Policarpa  on  her  trips 
to  the  encampments  and  of  whom  Iglesia 
was  also  suspicious.  He  was  told  by  the 
shopkeeper  that  the  boy  was  La  Pola’s 
brother  and,  following  him,  discovered 
where  they  lived.  Later  he  called  guards 
who  surrounded  the  house;  he  then  notified 
La  Pola  that  she  was  a  prisoner.  She. 
with  her  usual  keenness,  made  a  sign  to 
her  brother  to  burn  all  her  correspondence, 
thus  preventing  the  names  of  patriots  and 
secrets  of  the  revolution  from  falling  into 
Spanish  hands. 

Her  captors  took  her  to  the  Colegio 
del  Rosario,  then  converted  into  a  prison. 
They  told  her  to  denounce  her  com¬ 
panions.  which  she  loftily  refused  to  do. 
.•\  few  days  later  they  read  to  her  the 
sentence  of  the  Council  of  War,  signed 
by  the  Viceroy  Samano,  which  condemned 
her  to  death,  together  with  eight  com¬ 
panions.  among  them  Sabarain,  her  fiance. 
With  perfect  calmness  and  serenity  she 
asked  that  they  let  her  bid  him  farewell, 
and  that  they  send  a  priest  to  her  since 
she  wished  to  receive  the  last  Sacrament. 
Then,  with  a  woman’s  coquetry,  she 
begged  the  grace  of  not  being  clad  in 
penitential  sackcloth  for  her  execution, 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  time. 
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It  was  dawn  of  November  17,  1817.  necessary  to  continue  the  struggle  for  inde- 

The  sun,  on  rising  above  the  hills  of  pendence;  execrating  the  Spaniards,  she 

Monserrate,  shone  upon  a  row  of  nine  asked  vengeance  for  their  victims.  She 

scaffolds  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  mounted  the  scaffold  and  from  there  sent 

Plaza  Mayor,  today  known  as  the  Plaza  her  last  farewell  to  Sabarain.  She  asked 

Bolivar.  In  that  time  of  continual  execu-  for  a  ribbon  and,  with  a  charming  gesture 

tions,  the  sorrow  of  the  city  was  increased  of  modesty,  she  tied  it  about  her  full  skirts 

by  the  processions  of  the  condemned  who,  in  order  that  neither  the  wind  nor  the 

arrayed  in  black  sackcloth,  passed  through  convulsions  of  her  death  agony  might  dis- 

the  principal  streets,  repeating  aloud  the  arrange  them.  It  is  said  that  her  last 

prayers  of  the  dying,  accompanied  by  the  words  were:  “Indolent  people!  How  dif- 

funereal  tolling  of  a  multitude  of  bells.  ferent  your  fate  would  be  if  you  but  knew 

La  Pola  had  braided  her  black  hair  and,  the  price  of  liberty!  But  it  is  not  too  late! 

having  been  given  permission  not  to  dress  See  how  I,  young  and  a  woman,  have 

in  sackcloth,  chose  the  most  beautiful  of  more  than  enough  courage  to  suffer  death 

her  blouses  and  a  wide  skirt  which  fell  in  and  yet  a  thousand  deaths — and  do  not 

graceful  folds.  She  covered  her  head  with  forget  this  example !” 

a  black  triangular  shawl  and,  erect  and  The  sacrifice  of  La  Pola  caused  great 
with  perfect  naturalness,  as  if  she  were  disturbance  and  grief;  the  desire  for  liberty 

just  going  for  a  walk,  traversed  the  distance  was  inflamed  anew  and  the  patriots  fought 

from  the  prison  to  the  Plaza  Mayor.  She  with  even  greater  determination  to  attain 

spoke  to  the  people  who  sadly  crowded  it,  until  the  battle  of  Boyaca  brought  lib- 

about  her  path  and  told  them  that  it  was  erty  to  the  country  in  1819. 


CIVIC  MILITARY  INSTITUTE  OF  CUBA,  AT  CEIBA  DEL  AGUA 


The  Civic-Military  Institute  of  Cuba 


At  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Fulgencio 
Batista  y  Zaldivar,  Chief  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Army  of  Cuba,  the  Civic-Military 
Institute  was  established  by  decree  of 
March  30,  1936.  The  new  institution  was 
created  to  provide  home  life  and  a  well- 
rounded  education  for  homeless  orphans 
and  children  whose  fathers’  death  had 
resulted  directly  or  indirectly  from  their 
work  in  civil  or  military  life. 

Senator  Alfredo  Hornedo  donated  222 
acres  for  the  school  in  the  rural  district  of 
Ceiba  del  Agua,  about  30  miles  southwest 
of  Habana,  in  the  province  of  the  same 
name.  By  January  8,  1938,  the  date  of 
dedication,  what  had  been  open  country 
was  transformed  into  an  educational  insti¬ 


tution  with  fine  buildings,  furnished  and 
equipped  with  the  best  to  be  had  in  class¬ 
rooms,  workshops,  dormitories,  and  hos¬ 
pital.  On  the  15th,  a  group  of  549  boys 
and  girls  arrived  from  the  six  provinces  of 
Cuba,  and  five  weeks  later,  on  February  21, 
the  first  school  term  opened,  with  Dr. 
Rafael  G.  Crespo  as  director. 

Through  an  imposing  archway  a  broad 
avenue  leads  to  the  ellipse  in  front  of  the 
main  building.  At  the  right  is  the  stadium 
with  its  fine  athletic  field,  track,  and  grand¬ 
stand.  7  hc  school  proper  consists  of  a 
large  E-shaped  building  with  administra¬ 
tive  offices,  post  and  telegraph  offices, 
museum,  library,  education  and  science 
lalxiratories,  weather  bureau,  classrooms, 
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A  DORMITORY 

This  is  one  of  the  Institute's  four  pavilions,  with  space  for  a  total  of  200  pupils.  Club  rooms  offer  an 
opportunity  for  study  and  recreation. 


and  theater.  On  either  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing  are  the  playgrounds,  one  for  boys,  the 
other  for  girls,  equipped  with  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  apparatus,  and  behind  is  the 
drill  field,  at  the  end  of  which  are  two 
swimming  pools,  handball  and  tennis 
courts,  and  a  boxing  ring.  Opposite  the 
pools  arc  the  hospital  and  dispensary,  and 
the  agricultural  school  building. 

Facing  the  drill  field  are  the  living  quar¬ 
ters,  four  buildings  with  a  capacity  of  800. 
Each  dormitory  has  its  own  club  room, 
where  the  students  enjoy  their  periods  of 
recreation.  The  two  Ixjys’  houses  are  sep¬ 
arated  from  those  of  the  girls  by  a  building 
containing  the  dining  room,  kitchen,  refrig¬ 
erators.  and  storeroom;  close  by  is  a  spa¬ 
cious  building  occupied  by  the  workshops. 
Near  the  stadium  is  the  water  supply 
system;  water  is  pumped  from  a  spring  on 
the  property  to  a  100,000  gallon  tank. 


The  Institute  has  a  school  of  eight  grades, 
followed  by  four-year  courses  in  domestic 
science  and  arts  for  girls  and  industrial 
and  agricultural  training  for  boys.  Physi¬ 
cal  education  and  sports  are  required. 

The  school  is  coeducational  throughout, 
and  the  principles  of  the  New  School,  as 
enunciated  at  Calais  in  1919  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  of  New  Schools  of  Geneva, 
are  followed.  Individual  and  organized 
sports  are  always  going  on.  Excursions, 
on  foot  or  by  bus,  are  often  taken,  and 
prove  pleasant  and  profitable. 

In  the  first  three  grades  special  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  child  psychology'  and  ac¬ 
tivity  programs,  designed  to  enlarge  the 
child’s  experience  and  stimulate  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  nature,  cultivate  his  ability  to 
express  himself,  and  make  him  an  intelli¬ 
gent  member  of  society.  The  studies  in 
the  next  three  grades  are  the  mother  tongue. 
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MACHINE  SHOP 


natural  and  social  sciences,  arithmetic, 
English,  drawint?,  music,  elementary  sur¬ 
veying,  manual  training,  physical  train¬ 
ing,  and  military  drill.  The  girls  study 
also  elementary  domestic  science,  sewing, 
and  dressmaking.  The  upper  grades  are 
divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  is 
devoted  to  general  studies,  including 
Spanish,  arithmetic,  some  geometry,  alge¬ 
bra,  and  economics,  .social  and  natural 
sciences,  hygiene,  and  child  care.  The 
second  provides  pre- vocational  studies; 
courses  in  stenography  and  typing,  office 
practice,  bookkeeping,  music,  manual 
training,  graphic  arts,  penmanship,  draft¬ 
ing.  and  free-hand  draw'ing. 

The  domestic  science  department  for 
girls  was  established  to  enable  the  girls 
not  only  to  be  competent  homemakers,  but 
also  to  earn  their  own  living,  if  neces.sary. 
The  classes  arc  held  on  the  ground  fltxjr  of 
the  main  building,  in  especially  equipped 
rooms.  I'hey  include  sewing,  dressmak¬ 


ing,  and  designing;  laundering;  cooking; 
child  care;  and  home  nursing. 

The  department  of  vocational  and  agri¬ 
cultural  training  has  adopted  as  its  motto: 
“Let  us  dignify  lalxir  as  the  solid  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  greatness  of  nations.”  Courses 
in  this  department  start  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  with  prevocational  studies; 
at  the  end  of  these  two  years,  a  student’s 
ability  to  learn  a  trade  or  craft  can  be 
readily  determined.  The  department  has 
a  spacious  building  of  its  own  in  which  are 
the  electrical  and  radio  workshop  and 
electric  plant;  foundry;  forge;  printing 
office  and  bookbinding  equipment;  car¬ 
pentry  shop;  paint  shop;  laundry;  cream¬ 
ery;  bakery;  industrial  chemistry  labora¬ 
tory;  and  facilities  for  testing  materials, 
shoemaking,  and  leather-  and  metal¬ 
work. 

The  strictly  technical  and  vocational 
subjects  are  begun  in  the  ninth  year,  and 
taken  by  all  students  over  fourteen  who 
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eration  equipment  were  ordered  from 
abroad. 

Adjoining  the  building  is  a  field  where 
1 5,000  mulberry  trees,  of  six  varieties, 
have  been  planted,  to  teach  the  students 
the  proper  care  of  the  trees  and  to  provide 
leaves  for  the  silkworms.  Incidental  to 
the  educational  purpose  of  this  project  is 
the  large-scale  production  of  cocoons. 
There  are  two  additional  nurseries  where 
plants  are  grown  for  distribution  to  inter¬ 
ested  persons.  They  are  given  informa¬ 
tion  gratis,  and  may  call  upon  the  tech¬ 
nical  director  freely  for  aid  and  advice. 
In  several  magazines  published  for  the 
national  forces  and  the  general  public, 
and  in  many  newspapers  of  Habana,  a 
campaign  for  increased  silkworm  culture 
is  being  waged.  The  school  expects  to 
provide  a  large  group  of  trained  silkworm 
growers,  who  will  help  introduce  this 
subject  in  rural  schools  throughout  the 
republic. 


have  finished  grammar  school.  In  this 
year  the  aptitudes  shown  by  the  students 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are 
tested  and  checked,  so  that  in  the  tenth 
year  more  intensive  training  can  be  begun, 
with  theoretical  studies  to  supplement  the 
practical  work  for  those  showing  capacity 
to  profit  by  it.  The  last  two  years  are 
spent  in  perfecting  students  in  the  field 
chosen. 

The  workshops  not  only  are  educational 
in  character,  but  some  of  them  also  supply 
the  practical  needs  of  the  student  body. 
For  example,  more  than  20,000  pieces  pass 
through  the  laundry  every  month,  and 
in  the  shoeshop  all  the  footwear  used  by 
the  students  is  made. 

Special  courses  in  silkworm  culture  are 
featured  in  a  separate  building,  whose 
furniture  and  fixtures,  as  well  as  the  spin¬ 
ning  machinery,  reels,  bobbins,  etc.,  were 
made  in  the  school  workshops.  The  scien¬ 
tific  apparatus  and  incubation  and  refrig¬ 
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The  section  of  agriculture  began  by 
planting  some  five  and  a  half  acres  to 
crops  appropriate  to  the  season.  Fruit 
trees  have  been  set  out,  and  a  truck  garden 
will  supply  the  needs  of  the  institution. 
If  possible,  an  irrigation  system  will  be 
put  in,  and  modern  gardening  tools  and 
machinery  purchased. 

The  commercial  school  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  educational  and  office  equip¬ 
ment  to  train  boys  and  girls  who  show 
promise  of  succeeding  in  business  positions. 
Besides  teaching  stenography,  shorthand, 
and  bookkeeping,  the  school  has  special 
courses  for  those  planning  to  be  customs 
agents,  bank  employees,  secretaries,  cash¬ 
iers,  commercial  agents,  salesmen,  etc. 
The  courses  are  conducted  as  though  the 
students  were  really  employed. 

The  weather  bureau  of  the  Institute  was 


designed  chiefly  as  an  aid  to  agriculture. 
Laboratory  apparatus  was  installed  in 
August  1937,  and  the  bureau  was  func¬ 
tioning  before  the  rest  of  the  school  was  in 
operation.  The  equipment  includes  a  fine 
equatorial  telescope  for  astronomical  ob¬ 
servations,  and  maps  and  celestial  spheres 
for  the  study  of  the  heavens. 

The  physical  education  department,  be¬ 
sides  looking  after  the  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  students,  endeavors  to  instill 
punctuality,  obedience,  order,  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  other  character  traits. 
The  students  lead  regular  lives  and  take 
exercise  daily;  they  are  given  periodical 
physical  examinations  and  training  in  pos¬ 
ture  and  health  habits,  and  are  trained  in 
appreciation  of  the  truth  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others.  Besides  providing 
healthful  recreation  and  team  work. 


CENTRAL  LIBRARY 
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sports  teach  an  appreciation  of  fair  play 
and  the  sportsmanlike  way  of  winning  and 
losing. 

The  physical  education  courses  for  the 
upper  classes  are  based  on  the  modern  be¬ 
lief  that  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  education  are  inseparable; 
that  the  cultivation  of  any  one  of  them 
apart  from  the  others  might  be  considered 
instructive,  but  by  no  means  educational. 
Emphasis  is  put  on  baseball,  soft  ball, 
track,  swimming,  and  handball,  W'ith  the 
practical  purpose  of  “making  strong  in 
order  to  make  useful.” 

The  natural  history  museum,  named  for 
the  Cuban  naturalist  Carlos  de  la  Torre  y 
Huerta,  has  spacious,  well  ventilated  and 
lighted  quarters,  w’hich  will  eventually 
contain  all  the  specimens  necessary  for  the 


study  of  the  natural  sciences.  An  integral 
part  of  the  museum  is  the  adjoining  taxi¬ 
dermy  workshop,  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  material  for  repairing  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  specimens  and  mounting  new 
ones  to  complete  the  collection.  Classes 
in  taxidermy  are  also  offered  to  students 
interested  in  learning  this  craft  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  their  studies. 

The  library,  containing  some  5,000  vol¬ 
umes,  is  open  to  students,  teachers,  and  all 
employees  of  the  school.  Special  collec¬ 
tions  are  prepared  for  class  room  use  and 
for  the  teachers.  In  addition  to  its  books, 
the  library  owns  many  valuable  historical 
documents,  the  nucleus  of  the  Cuban  his¬ 
torical  museum  being  organized  there. 

The  theater,  a  fine  auditorium  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  1,400,  occupies  the 
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middle  wing  of  the  central  building.  A 
motion  picture  projector  of  the  latest  type 
has  been  installed,  and  twice  a  week  care¬ 
fully  selected  films  are  shown.  All  offi¬ 
cial  ceremonies,  concerts,  lectures,  and 
social  gatherings  are  also  held  there. 

The  medical  staff  of  the  Institute  cares 
for  the  health  of  the  children  by  prevention 
as  well  as  cure.  Health  and  hygiene 
therefore  occupy  much  of  the  staff  ;  the 
hospital  and  dispensary  provide  treatment 
for  the  sick,  and  inoculation  and  vaccina¬ 
tion  against  various  diseases.  All  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  Institute  who  so  desire  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  the  dispensary 
for  any  ailment  requiring  medical  or  surgi¬ 
cal  attention.  The  hospital  contains  a 
pharmacy;  laboratory;  dental  office;  con¬ 
sulting,  treatment  and  minor  surgery  rooms; 
air-conditioned  operating  room;  X-ray 
cabinet;  post-operative  w'ard;  and  special 
rooms  for  the  examination  of  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  and  throat. 

The  Institute  has  an  annex  on  the  sea¬ 


shore  near  Miramar,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Habana.  A  playground  with  a  capacity 
of  5,000  children  has  been  established, 
and  all  students  at  the  Institute,  as  well  as 
the  proteges  of  certain  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  free  to  make  use  of  it.  Beyond 
the  great  central  pavilion  with  dressing- 
rooms,  lockers,  dispensary,  etc.,  are  tennis 
and  volley  ball  courts,  and  on  the  beach 
equipment  for  various  games  for  the 
younger  visitors.  Children  under  eight 
swim  in  a  pool  built  100  feet  inland,  and 
the  others  in  the  ocean,  where  protection 
against  the  surf  and  dangerous  fish  has 
been  provided. 

The  students  publish  a  magazine,  Flor 
Martiana,  named  for  the  Apostle  of  Cuban 
Independence,  Jose  Marti.  Already  many 
of  the  boys  and  girls  have  shown  promise 
in  the  field  of  letters. 

The  Institute  may  well  be  described  in 
the  words  of  Marti:  “Everything  has 
already  been  said,  but  whenever  anything 
is  sincere,  it  is  new.” 


FEEDING  THE  GEESE 


Coffee  Plastic 

A  New  Achievement  of  Science 


Coffee  to  drink  or  use  as  a  flavoring  is 
familiar  to  every  one,  and  indeed  has  lx?en 
so  for  several  centuries,  but  coffee  to  wear, 
walk  on,  or  look  at  in  the  walls  of  one's 
home — that  is  new.  These  and  other  non- 
beverage  uses  are  now  possible  through 
the  development  of  a  process  to  convert 
surplus  and  poor  quality  coffee  into  a 
molding  powder  for  a  new  thermo-setting 
plastic. 

‘“The  .\gc  of  Plastics”  is  a  phrase  cur- 
rcntlv  used  to  describe  the  period  in  which 
we  are  living.  While  the  use  of  plastics 
is  as  old  as  man's  knowledge  of  such  natural 
products  as  pitch  and  rosin,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  synthetic  plastics  by  chemistry  is 
less  than  a  hundred  years  old.  .\nd  it  was 
only  ten  years  ago  that  many  synthetic 
plastics  now  in  common  use  began  their 
spectacular  rise  to  popularity,  as  attested 
by  the  fact  that  their  use  increased  more 
than  1,000  percent  in  the  period  1929- 
19.i3. 

Many  of  these  plastics  were  discovered 
as  the  result  of  research  to  develop  some 
way  of  utilizing  hitherto  discarded  by- 
pnjclucts.  .So  successful  were  these  efforts 
that  in  some  cases  waste  was  found  to  be 
the  source  of  chemicals  more  important  than 
the  original  material.  With  nightmare 
surpluses  continuing  to  haunt  the  dreams 
of  coffee  planters  and  traders,  scientists 
all  (jver  the  world  have  Ix'en  studying  with 
increasing  interest  the  chemical  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  j)roduct,  in  order  to  turn  the 
huge  unsalable  stocks  into  an  industrial 
asset.  I  he  recent  announcement  that  the 

Hnsed  on  material  published  by  "'the  Spice  Mill" 
lor  May,  1930,  and  information  receired  from  the  //.  .S'. 
l‘olin  Laboratory  of  research  in  physics. —  Editor. 
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H.  S.  Polin  Laboratory  has  developed  a 
plastic  product  from  green  coffee,  suitable 
for  a  variety  of  commercial  uses,  may  solve 
the  surplus  problem  and  change  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  coffee  industry.  One  132- 
pound  bag  of  coffee — of  which  Brazil  has 
destroyed  66  millions — is  reported  to 
produce  40  square  feet  of  plastic  half  an 
inch  thick  and  appro.ximatcly  1.25  gallons 
of  coffee  oil  from  which  various  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products  can  l>e  manu¬ 
factured. 

The  new  plastic  is  a  coordinate  type  of 
resin — that  is,  a  combination  resinous 
compound  is  obtained  by  a  catalytic 
process.  It  may  Ik*  technically  descrilx'd 
as  "the  product  of  the  reaction  of  ex¬ 
tracted  and  reintroduced  chemical  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  coffee,  particularly  the 
tannins,  aldehydes,  hydroxy  compounds, 
and  the  various  complex  nitrogenous 
entities.”  It  is  made  from  green  coffee, 
and  is  therefore  completely  odorless.  As 
any  grade  of  coffee  may  lie  used,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  lieans 
are  whole  or  broken,  it  is  very  possible 
that  in  the  future  coffee  drinkers  will  have 
only  the  very  choicest  quality  offered 
them,  for  there  will  be  no  inducement  to 
market  inferior  grades  for  Ijeverage  |)ur- 
poses. 

1  he  process  is  relatively  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive,  for  from  the  bean  may  Ite 
obtained  all  the  bulk,  plasticizers,  and 
dyes  nece.ssary,  without  the  introduction 
of  any  foreign  matter.  The  beans  are 
ground,  and  the  coffee  oil  and  other 
chemical  constituents  extracted,  leaving 
a  liquid  known  as  the  extraction  product. 
By  reintroducing  portions  of  the  extraction 
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product  into  the  ground  cofTec  under  con¬ 
ditions  maintained  in  a  scaled  reaction 
chamber,  a  powder,  which  is  the  plastic 
compound,  results.  The  powder  is  molded 
in  the  desired  form  in  a  plastic  press. 
Coffee  plastic  can  be  produced  in  any  color 
by  treatment  of  its  natural  pigments,  and 
in  nearly  any  degree  of  transluccncy  or 
opacity  -  absolute  transparency  has  not 
yet  been  obtained.  Graining  and  marble- 
ized  effects  arc  achieved  by  varying  the 
reaction  treatment. 

Scientists  have  learned  that  both  thermo¬ 
plastic  and  thermo-setting  types  of  plastic 
may  be  produced,  but  at  present  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  latter  only 
have  been  determined.  Its  molding  pres¬ 
sure  is  2,000-5,000  pounds  per  square  inch: 
its  specific  gravity  is  1.43;  its  water  re¬ 
sistance  (absorption  by  weight  in  24  hours* 
complete  immersion  at  250°  C^)  is  0.2 
percent;  its  electrical  properties  (low  fre¬ 
quency)  are  very  good;  and  its  resistance 


to  weak  acids,  to  alkalis,  to  ketones,  hydro¬ 
carbons,  oils,  fruit  acids,  etc.  and  to  flame 
conductivity  is  good. 

The  uses  of  the  new  material  are  many, 
and  of  particular  importance  to  coffee- 
producing  countries  where  the  high  cost 
of  imported  plastics  has  limited  their  use. 
Some  of  the  practical  purposes  already 
apparent  are:  flooring;  roofing;  plastic 
products  (novelties,  buttons,  moulded 
products,  both  colored  and  uncolored): 
wall  board;  trim;  insulating  material, 
against  heat  and  in  electrical  appliances; 
and  acoustic  material. 

An  important  byproduct  of  coffee  plastic 
is  coffee  oil,  and  experiments  are  being 
carried  out  to  discover  possible  commercial 
uses  for  it.  So  far  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  it  may  be  used  as  a  mixing  oil  for 
paints,  etc.;  for  fertilizer  and  bacterial 
growth  agencies;  as  a  source  of  vitamin  D; 
in  insecticides;  for  medicinal  purposes;  and 
in  soaps. 


CourtOHy  ttf  II.  S.  I'tiliti  Lal>i>rnt<try 

.Si  r.PS  l.\  I  HE  M.\NL  F.\CTL  RE  OE  C'.Ol  FEE  PL.X.STIC’. 

From  loft  to  riijlu:  (1)  CUilFcc  In-ans  in  their  natural  state,  (2)  powdered  eoffee  after  the  extraction  of  the 
oil  and  other  chemical  constituents,  (3)  the  extracted  product,  (4)  the  plastic  comjxrsition  resulting  from 
the  reintr<Kluction  of  some  of  the  extracted  product  into  the  [xtwdered  colfee  in  a  closed  reaction  chamber, 
(5)  tablets  obtained  by  compres-sing  the  (xmder  in  (4).  The  marbleized  apfx'arance  of  two  of  the 
tablets  is  obtained  by  varying  what  is  reintrixlueed.  'I  he  manufacture  of  plastic  from  coffee  is  especially 
notable  in  that  it  requires  no  element  not  derived  from  the  colfee  itself. 


THE  BANK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC,  MONTEVIDEO 

Founded  in  1896,  the  Bank  makes  itself  useful  to  the  country  at  large. 


Uruguay:  A  Social  Laboratory 


If  voc  look  at  the  map  of  South  America, 
the  Republic  of  Uruguay  seems  very  small 
in  comparison  with  its  enormous  neighbor, 
Brazil.  In  fact,  it  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  size  of  Nebraska,  but  still  four  and  a 
half  times  as  large  as  Switzerland.  Its 
population  of  2,082.000  has  the  advantage 
of  being  extremely  homogeneous,  since  it  is 
98  per  cent  of  European  extraction.  Both 
men  and  women  vote  and  the  level  of 
literacy  is  good. 

Uruguay  is  a  well-watered  country  of 
rollinsr  hills,  on  which  pasture  thousands 
of  sheep,  its  chief  wealth.  It  has  a  long 
coast  line,  bathed  by  the  .Atlantic  and  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  This  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  provides  it  with  one  of  its  chief 
attractions  and  an  excellent  source  of 
revenue,  for  the  beautiful  beaches  on  the 
ocean  and  wide  river  are  visited  every 
year  by  many  more  than  a  hundred  thous- 
sand  foreigners.  .Argentines  and  Brazil¬ 
ians  are  especially  fond  of  Uruguayan 
resorts  and  many  cruise  boats  from  the 
United  States  arrive  at  the  height  of  the 
Urucuayan  summer  which,  of  course,  is 
winter  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Suppose  that  you  are  disembarking  from 
the  steamer  at  Montevideo,  an  up-to-date 
and  enterprising  city  somewhat  larger  than 
Washington.  A’our  boat  will  lie  moored 
aloneside  a  pier  and  you  will  step  directly 
troni  the  gangplank  onto  Uruguayan  soil. 
-Near  by  you  will  see  huge  electric  cranes 
removing  the  cargo  from  your  vessel  and 

In  the  preparation  of  this  article  extensive  use,  not 
only  in  the  cases  especially  cited  but  throughout,  has 
been  made  of  Utopia  in  Uruguay,  Chapters  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  History  of  Uruguay,  by  Simon  G.  Hanson,  New 
I'ork,  1938.  The  reader  is  referred  to  this  well  docu- 
mented  and  thoughtful  hook  for  a  full  discussion  and 
naluation  of  the  subjects  herein  mentioned.  7  he  data 
died  for  1937  and  19.i8  are  from  Uruguayan  official 
sources. — Editor. 


from  many  other  large  ships.  The  port 
is  operated  by  the  Uruguayan  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  is  the  plant  furnishing  electric 
power.  The  stevedores  who  help  load 
and  unload  are  also  entirely  controlled 
by  the  Government.  The  fishing  boats 
that  you  may  have  seen  as  you  were  com¬ 
ing  into  the  harbor  are  very  likely  those 
of  a  government  agency  which  some  years 
ago  undertook  to  supply  the  markets  with 
quantities  of  this  cheap  and  healthful  food. 

From  this  you  will  deduce  that  Uruguay 
is  a  country  in  which  government  in  in¬ 
dustry  is  a  matter-of-fact  part  of  daily  life. 
Indeed,  the  Government  has  owned  and 
operated  various  important  enterprises 
since  1896,  when  it  founded  the  Bank  of 
the  Republic,  and  every  now  and  then 
since.  Congress  has  started  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  business  or  expanded  an  old  one,  as 
circumstances  seemed  to  demand. 

.As  YOU  leave  the  wharf  for  the  central 
section  of  town,  you  will  pass  through  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  old  section  of  the  city, 
which  was  established  in  1726.  A  trifie 
aside  from  your  direct  route  is  the  colonial 
Plaza  de  Zabala,  commemorating  the 
founder  of  the  city,  and  not  far  from  it  an 
imposing  gray  granite  building.  .Astranger 
in  Uruguay,  stopping  in  front  of  it,  in¬ 
quired  of  a  passerby  what  it  was.  “It’s 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic,”  he  replied 
enthusiastically.  “There  isn’t  another  to 
equal  it  in  the  world!”  His  admiration 
seemed  justified  by  a  visit  to  the  interior 
which,  like  the  capitol  on  the  other  side 
of  the  city,  is  richly  adorned  with  many  of 
the  handsome  Uruguayan  marbles. 

The  importance  of  the  Bank  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  however,  does  not  reside  in  its 
architectural  features.  It  is  a  bank  which 
is  at  the  service  of  the  countrv.  .Acting  as 
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it  docs  as  the  sole  bank  of  emission,  it  also  therein.  It  also  has  charge  of  all  work  con- 

pcrfornis  all  the  other  usual  functions  of  a  nected  with  the  maintenance  of  a  mini¬ 
bank,  at  low  rates.  Furthermore,  it  oper-  mum  ))rice  for  wheat  and  the  export  of  this 

ates  a  very  successful  savings  bank,  and  and  other  products.  For  last  year  the 

has  a  chain  of  twenty-two  granaries  bank  announced  profits  of  more  than  6 

throughout  the  Republic.  These  receive  million  pesos;  its  balance  sheet  for  the  year 

for  storage  many  different  kinds  of  grain,  totaled  561  million  pesos.  The  directors 

of  which  wheat  and  linseed  arc  the  chief.  are  responsible  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance 

Some  1.650,000  bushels  of  the  former  and  but  have  a  large  measure  of  autonomy. 

472,000  of  the  latter  were  deposited  in  The  record  of  the  bank  through  the  years 

1938.  Through  these  granaries  the  bank  has  been  one  of  service  to  the  country  at 

is  able  to  help  farmers  obtain  an  adequate  large,  with  considerable  sums  earned  for 

price  for  their  products,  especially  since  the  nation. 

bank  branches  are  located  in  all  the  towns  Continuing  tow  ards  the  center  of  the 
w'here  granaries  are  situated,  as  well  as  in  city,  you  come  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Consti- 

others.  In  Montevideo  the  bank  operates  tucion,  planted  with  plane-trees  that  make 

another  warehouse,  making  loans  on  the  a  welcome  shade  on  the  pavement.  On 

wool,  hides,  rice,  and  other  products  stored  one  corner  is  the  low  colonial  C’abildo, 


.\  GLI.MPSE  OF  .MO.NTFA’IDEO 

In  thr  cenUT  background  rises  the  customhouse,  near  which  are  the  wharves  administered  hy  the 

(iovernment. 
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A  POPULAR  URUGUAYAN  BEACH 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  promotes  tourist  travel  through  a  national  eommission  and  through  loans 
for  financing  hotels  at  the  principal  resorts. 


now  used  as  the  Ministry  of  Foreien  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  on  another  side,  in  strikin"  con¬ 
trast,  the  tall  modernistic  building  of  the 
Mortgage  Bank,  another  government 
institution.  It  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government  in  1912,  when  the  pul»lic 
lost  confidence  in  its  directors.  Like  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic,  it  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  For 
the  year  1936  this  bank  made  about  25 
percent  of  all  Uruguayan  mortgages  for 
an  equal  proportion  of  value;  in  1930-31 
it  made  45  per  cent  for  about  one  third  of 
the  value.  One  of  its  duties  is  to  facilitate 
settlement  in  rural  districts.  It  has  been 
engaged  in  this  work  since  1914  and  in 
1936  had  oversight  of  seventeen  so-called 
colonies,  which  varv  in  size  from  about 


1,500  acres  to  about  18,000,  totaling 
165,000  acres.  Individual  holdings  aver¬ 
age  140  acres  and  fanners  are  encouraged 
to  purchase  their  own  land  through  a 
down  payment  ol  15  pei  cent  and  30  an¬ 
nual  installments.  Si.\  agricultural  e.\- 
jicrts  are  employed  to  advise  the  farmers. 
It  may  be  added  here  that  Uruguay  is 
fortunate  in  being  a  country  in  which  87 
per  cent  of  the  land  is  utilizable.^  The 
Mortgage  Bank  also  operates  a  savings 
fund  and  is  active  in  financing  housing 
projects.  It  was  hard  hit  by  the  depres¬ 
sion,  since  prices  for  agricultural  products 
suffered  severely.  Fhe  Government  had 
to  assist  it  with  special  legislation,  for 
many  of  its  mortgagees  were  in  arrears. 

'  Hanson,  op.  at. 
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In  1936  the  6  and  6)2  per  cent  bonds  of 
the  Mortgage  Bank,  which  had  in  good 
times  a  ready  sale  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  were  refunded  at  5  per  cent,  but 
in  1938  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  able 
to  report  that  the  Bank  had  written  mort¬ 
gages  of  more  than  11.5  million  pesos, 
against  6.5  million  the  year  before,  and 
that  its  bonds  had  risen  considerably  in 
the  market. 

Beyond  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion 
you  come  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Independcn- 
cia,  which  is  one  of  the  main  centers  of  the 
city.  From  here  you  may  take  a  bus  to 
almost  any  part  of  town.  Naturally 
your  first  objective  will  be  one  of  the 
beaches,  the  nearest  of  which  may  be 
reached  for  a  very  small  fare  in  only  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  Thus  the  citizens  of 
the  capital  arc  able  to  enjoy  water  sports. 


of  which  they  are  passionately  fond,  as 
much  as  do  the  summer  visitors  from  other 
countries,  .\pproaching  the  beaches,  you 
will  find  large  hotels  which  have  been 
financed  through  government  credits  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  State  Mortgage  Bank, 
and  in  fact  such  assistance  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  numerous  resort  hotels  farther 
from  the  capital.  Furthermore,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Tourist  Commission,  which  is  a 
subdivision  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Aflfairs,  exercises  a  strict  oversight  of  the 
operation  of  these  hotels,  not  only  as  to 
rates  but  also  as  to  the  service  that  they 
provide.  The  Tourist  Commission  real¬ 
izes,  however,  that  tourist  travel  is  not 
merely  a  business  proposition  for,  as  a 
distinguished  Uruguayan  said,  it  cannot 
be  evaluated  by  addition  and  subtraction 
but  really  is  a  running  account  between 


GOVERNMENT  HOUSING  IN  URUGUAY 

The  National  Housing  Commission  has  charge  of  erecting  low-cost  houses  for  workers;  more  than  3,000 

were  built  in  1936. 
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nations,  each  of  which  profits  by  better 
acquaintance. 

Another  bank  maintained  by  theGovern- 
nient  is  the  State  Insurance  Bank.  It  be¬ 
gan  to  operate  in  1911  with  fire,  life,  and 
workmen’s  compensation  insurance,  and 
was  gradually  given  greater  scope.  After 
1926  it  had  a  monopoly  of  all  risks,  through 
insurance  or  reinsurance,  but  in  1934  in¬ 
dustrial  accident  insurance  was  transferred 
to  the  Fund  for  Pensions  to  W’orkers  in  In¬ 
dustry,  Commerce,  and  Public  Services. 
In  1937  it  finished  paying  off  the  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  3  million  pesos  which  the 
Government  originally  issued  for  its  capital. 
In  the  same  year  it  received  for  premiums 
and  reinsurance  6.5  million  pesos,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  750,000  pesos  over  1936  receipts, 
and  paid  out  in  claims  a  little  more  than  2 
million  pesos.  The  reserves  on  December 
31,  1937  were  almost  19,000,000  pesos. 
.\ccording  to  Hanson,  the  State  Insurance 
Bank  has  been  liberal  in  accepting  risks  but 
has  not  given  policy-holders  the  benefit  of 
the  profits  that  it  has  made  through  effi¬ 
cient  and  energetic  management.^ 

Perhaps  you  noticed  as  you  were  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  city  a  sign  saying 
“Restaurante  Popular.”  This  is  one  of  the 
eating  places  by  means  of  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  endeavoring  to  teach  the  people 
better  food  habits.  Although  the  restau¬ 
rants  were  first  established  during  the  de¬ 
pression  to  aid  the  unemployed,  a  number 
of  them  have  been  retained  in  different  sec¬ 
tions.  It  is  interesting  to  enter  and  find 
that  the  first  thing  offered  is  \fitamins  A, 
B,  C  and  D  free;  that  is,  lettuce,  whole 
wheat  bread  and  butter.  .Any  patron  may 
repeat  these  without  extra  charge.  The 
service  is  in  cafeteria  style;  the  menu  is 
planned  to  give  a  balanced  meal.  Posters 
around  the  room  offer  admonitions  as  to 
drinking  milk,  eating  fresh  vegetables,  and 
other  salutary  habits.  A  large  new  munici- 
*  Hanson,  op.  cit. 
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pal  fruit  and  vegetable  market  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city  is  helping  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  residents  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  food.  Oranges  and  grapefruit,  many 
from  recently  planted  groves,  arc  plentiful 
and  other  familiar  products  are  to  be  seen. 
Small  purplish  artichokes  on  their  leafy 
stems,  bunched  as  if  in  a  bouquet,  attract 
the  eye  of  the  visitor  from  a  cooler  climate. 

Driving  through  the  parks  for  which 
Montevideo  is  famous,  visiting  its  noted 
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rose  garden,  and  continuing  through  wide 
avenues  towards  the  Cerro  t  the  slight  emi¬ 
nence  responsible  for  the  “Monte”  in 
Montevideo),  you  come  to  rows  of  small 
white  houses  recently  erected  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  part  of  its  housing  program. 
The  Housing  Commission  not  only  builds 
dwellings  for  workers  in  various  industries 
but  also  erects  them  for  members  of  vari¬ 
ous  pension  systems  and  will  finance  the 
building  of  houses  for  those  who  arc  buying 
lots  on  the  instalment  jilan.  1  hree  thou¬ 
sand  houses  for  workers  were  planned  for 
the  Department  of  Montevideo  in  1936 
alone.  Soldiers  of  regiments  in  Montevi¬ 
deo  have  had  dwellings  erected  for  them 
and  the  National  .Administration  of  Fuel, 
.Alcohol,  and  Cement  is  cooperating  with 
the  Hou-sing  Commission  in  the  erection  of 
.300  houses  for  its  workers. 

This  .Administration,  familiarly  known  in 
Uruguay  as  the  .ANC^AP,  from  the  initials 
of  its  Spanish  name,  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  government  enterprises. 
.Started  in  1932  in  order  to  reduce  the 
price  of  im|)orted  coal  and  petroleum 
products,  for  I’ruguay  unfortunately  has 
none  of  its  own.  it  now  has  a  refinery  and 
manufactures  alcoholic  beverages  and 
alcohol.  It  is  also  expected  to  supply 
cement  for  government  construction.  I'he 
sales  of  .ANC.\P,  which  were  9  million 
pesos  in  its  first  year,  amounted  to  33 
million  pesos  in  1938.  Its  policy  has  been 
to  keep  the  jirice  of  fuel  as  low  as  possible, 
and  in  1938  it  reported  that  its  |)rice  for 
gasoline  was  lower  than  that  in  Buenos 
.Aires.  Last  year  it  absorbed  more  than 
l,00b.0b0  |)es((s  which  consumers  would 
have  had  to  pay  for  fuel  because  of  lower 
exchange  rates  on  Uruguayan  currency. 
.Moreover,  it  added  a  new  unit  to  its 
cracking  plant,  and  refined  petroleum  for 
private  distributors  as  well  as  for  its  own 
organization. 

The  largest  industrial  project  that  Uru¬ 


guay  has  on  hand  today  is  the  construction  I 
of  a  great  electric  plant  on  the  Rio  Negro  j 
to  produce  its  light  and  energy  by  means  I 
of  waterpower  instead  of  imported  fuel. 
This  will  provide  the  country  with  700 
million  KWH  per  year,  or  about  three 
times  more  energy  than  is  at  present  used. 

It  is  hoped  to  build  an  industrial  city  near 
the  dam  and  power  plant  at  Rincon  del 
Boncte.  as  well  as  to  transmit  the  power  to 
ail  sections  of  the  country.  This  work  was 
undertaken  in  1937  by  a  German  consor¬ 
tium,  at  a  cost  stated  by  President  Terra  at 
the  time  as  46,000,000  pe.sos,  including  land 
exijropriated,  housing  for  workers,  and 
other  items  not  included  in  the  German 
contract.  However,  only  19,000,000  pesos 
were  to  be  paid  the  consortium  in  Uru¬ 
guayan  currency.  1  he  balance  for  con¬ 
struction  was  to  be  paid  in  jiounds  sterling, 
in  cash  amounting  to  j£933,000,  and  in 
credits  for  Uruguayan  w(K)1,  meat,  hides, 
and  other  products  totaling  i'l, 265,000. 
What  results  the  present  war  will  have  on 
the  construction  contract  remain  to  be 
seen.  One  of  its  provisions  calls  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work  in  1941. 

just  as  the  dams  in  the  Tennessee  A’allcy 
affect  the  rivers  there,  the  dam  on  the  Rio 
Negro  will  render  it  navigable  for  about 
3'’0  miles,  and  by  raising  the  level  of  water 
in  other  rivers  and  streams  will  also  permit 
their  use  by  boats.  .A  large  lake,  which 
will  be  formed  by  the  dam,  will  facilitate 
the  transportation  of  minerals,  including 
manganese,  from  nearby  seetions  of  the 
country.  .All  subsoil  rights  in  LTuguay  are 
vested  in  the  Government,  and  mining,  as 
well  as  the  production  of  electricity,  is 
under  the  suiiervision  of  the  .Administra- 
cion  tie  L'sinas  Llectricas  y  Telefonos  del 
Lstado  (UI  F. ). 

Montevideo,  which  was  the  first  city  in 
South  America  to  have  electric  light, 
bought  its  plant  in  1896  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  acquired  a  monopoly  throughout  the 


A  MODERN  SECTION  OF  THE  URUGUAYAN  CAPITAL 

“Ancap  defends  the  country,”  reads  a  large  electric  sign  in  the  center,  referring  to  this  state  corporation’s 
activities  in  keeping  down  the  prices  of  petroleum  and  other  fuel. 


made  sales  to  the  amount  of  72U,0G0  pesos 
and  announced  that  its  Finances  were  in  a 
nourishing  condition. 

Like  .several  other  South  American  coun¬ 
tries,  L’rueiuay  owns  part,  hut  not  all,  of 
its  railways.  I  he  general  railway  system 
was  develo|ted  by  foreign  capital,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  United  States.  However, 
Uruguay  had  planned  the  location  of  the 
main  lines  and  given  certain  financial  as¬ 
surances  to  the  British  companies.  High 
rates  caused  considerable  discontent  in 
l')21,  as  they  had  done  before,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  (fovernment  purchased  one 
railroad  and  began  building  some  short 
scattered  lines.  .\  little  more  than  .i0  miles 
was  built  in  l‘)38,  continuing  the  line  from 
Sarandi  del  Vi  north.  Fhe  government 


country  in  1912,  gradually  taking  over 
private  plants.  It  is  reported  by  Han.son  ® 
that  the  management  of  the  UTE  has  in 
the  past  maintained  its  plants  well,  been 
progressive  in  its  campaigns  for  greater  use 
of  electrical  aiijiliances.  kept  the  rates  mod¬ 
erate,  and  made  considerable  profits.  This 
organization  also  has  control  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  system. 

Other  businesses  conducted  by  the  I’ru- 
guayan  Ciovernment  include  a  slaughter 
house  and  meat  packing  establishment. 
o|K'ned  in  1928,  and  the  Institute  of  In¬ 
dustrial  (’.hemistry.  created  in  1912.  I  he 
latter  has  been  manufacturing  certain 
chemicals  for  many  years,  especially  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  sulphuric  acid.  East  year  it 

*  Hanson,  op.  cit. 
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CATTLE  AT  AX 
URUGUAYAN 
PACKING 
PLANT 

•Several  foreign 
firms  have  packing 
plants  in  Uruguay, 
and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  also  owns  one. 


lines  now  total  about  270  miles,  while  the 
privately-owned  system  is  1,500  miles  long. 

network  of  highways,  largely  paralleling 
ihc  latter,  e.xerted  considerable  influence 
towards  the  reduction  of  railway  rates. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  stated  that  in 
1938  the  State  corporations  had  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  national  budget  3.4  million 
pesos  in  a  total  of  92.5  million  pesos.  This 
naturally  does  not  indicate  their  total 
jirofiis  (figures  for  these  are  not  yet  avail¬ 
able),  part  of  which  went  into  reserv’es, 
expansion,  and  other  similar  items,  and 
other  direct  and  indirect  benefits  to  the 
country. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  brief 
summary  of  Uruguayan  government  enter¬ 
prises,  an  Uruguayan  comment  may  be 
cited.  Daniel  Rcy  Vercesi  of  the  ANUAP, 
writing  in  the  BtiLi.ETiN  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  for  November  1936  on  Poicer 
Problems  in  Uruguay,  said:  “The  Govern¬ 
ment,  interpreting  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
has  gradually  but  unsw'ervingly  national¬ 
ized  the  public  services.  Phis  function  it 
has  regarded  as  essentially  social,  and  c.\- 


pressive  of  the  needs  and  characteristics  of 
the  country.”  He  goes  on  to  mention 
“the  complete  autonomy  of  bodies  such  as 
the  AN CAP,  over  which  the  government 
exercises  only  a  supervisory  function  and  in 
which  politics  take  a  second  place.  1  n  fact, 
when  occasionally  political  appointees  en¬ 
ter  the  Administration  [/.  e.,  the  ANCAP] 
they  are  prone  to  identify  themselves 
with  it  and  turn  into  fervent  defenders 
of  autonomy.”  His  conclusion,  although 
relating  specifically  to  the  organization 
with  which  he  is  identified,  expresses 
his  countrymen’s  philosophy  concerning 
their  government  in  business:  “It  is  there¬ 
fore  seen  that  although  the  ANC.'AP  is 
mainly  concerned  with  specific  industrial 
and  commercial  matters,  it  makes  a  real 
contribution  to  collective  progress.  It 
tends  to  give  to  Uruguay  (which,  although 
small,  is  eager  for  progress  and  a  broader 
future)  the  most  complete  economic  eman¬ 
cipation,  thus  promoting  the  liest  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  people  and  the  highest  welfare 
of  its  workers.” 

T  his  viewpoint  was  inculcated  in  the 
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L'rumiayans  liy  a  progressive  president, 
jose  Batlle,^  who  sixin  after  besiinnine;  his 
second  administration  in  1911,  commenced 
workina;  for  State  monoiiolies  of  insurance 
and  electricity,  the  8-hour  day.  regulation 
of  workins;  conditions,  universal  suflrage, 
the  establishment  of  institutions  to  aid 
fundamental  industries,  and  many  other 
similar  ideas.  He  believed  first  and  fore¬ 
most  in  effective  democracy.  A  leading 
artiele  of  his  ereed  was  that  the  State  must 
act  to  lessen  economic  inequality  between 
the  rich  and  ptxjr,  but  without  fostering 
class  hatred.  He  and  his  party  were  solicit¬ 
ous  of  the  rights  of  labor  and  believed  for¬ 
eign  capital  a  menace.  They  wanted  the 
profits  of  necessary  corporations  to  be  kept 
within  the  country  instead  of  being  distrib¬ 
uted  to  stockholders  abroad.  They  were 
not  opposed  to  national  capital  except 
when  it  infringed  on  the  rights  of  lalxtr. 

Batlle,  born  in  18.S6.  lived  to  see  many  of 

*  Prououveed  n pproxi mnUhj  IIo-ku  lidt-pa. 


his  ideas  translated  into  legislation  and  put 
into  operation,  for  he  did  not  die  until 
1929.  Meantime  Uruguay  had  acquired  a 
reputation  for  fearlessness  in  leading  the 
way  to  solutions  of  social  problems.  .Xs  for 
labor,  it  enjoys  a  favorable  situation  before 
the  law.  The  Constitution  of  1934  says: 

Artici.k  52.  Lalx>i'  is  under  the  special  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law. 

.\rtici.e  53.  The  law  recognizes,  in  respect  of 
those  who  work  as  lalxjrei-s  or  employees,  their 
moral  and  civic  independence,  their  right  to  a 
just  remuneration,  a  limited  day's  work,  a 
weekly  rest  and  decent  moral  and  physical  condi¬ 
tions.  The  work  of  women  and  young  people 
shall  be  subject  to  special  regulation  and  limita¬ 
tion. 

ARTita.i:  54.  The  law  shall  regulate  the  im¬ 
partial  and  just  distribution  of  work. 

Artic;le  55.  All  undertakings  which  require 
the  permanent  presenee  of  the  workers  must  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  suitable  food  and  hxlging  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  laid  down  by  law. 

ARTita.E  56.  The  law  shall  promote  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  trade  unions,  giving  them  freedom  and 
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legal  standing.  It  shall  also  promote  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  laixtr  tribunals  of  eoneiliation  and  of 
award.  The  right  to  strike  is  aeknowledged  as  a 
legal  trade  union  right,  and  shall  be  regulated  on 
this  basis. 

Artici.k  58.  General  pensions  and  social  in- 
suranee  shall  lx;  organized  so  as  to  insure  that  all 
workers,  employees  and  laborers  receive  adequate 
pensions  and  grants  in  ease  of  aecident,  disease, 
invalidity,  unemployment,  etc.,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  pensions  shall  be  paid  to  their  families  in  case 
of  death.  Old-age  pensions  constitute  a  right  for 
those  who  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  produc¬ 
tive  age  after  a  long  stay  in  the  country  and  who 
bek  the  necessary  means  of  support.  ^ 

Legislation,  generally  enacted  before 
1934,  already  implements  most  of  these 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  As  for  a 
“just  remuneration”,  a  minimum  wage 
law  was  first  adopted  in  Uruguay  by  the 
municipality  of  Montevideo  in  1920. 
Congress  passed  in  1923  a  law  covering 

*  Labour  Confermcr  of  the  American  Stales  u  hich 
ore  Members  of  the  International  Labour  Organiza- 
lions.  Record  of  Rrweedings,  International  Labour 
Office,  Geneva,  iflifi. 


rural  workers,  in  1926  one  for  port  work¬ 
ers,  in  1934  one  for  those  engaged  in  home 
work,  and  in  1935  one  for  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  shoe  factories. 

With  regard  to  “a  limited  day’s  work’", 
LVuguay  passed  a  law  providing  for  the 
8-hour  day  and  48-hour  week  for  adults 
in  industry  in  1915,  after  it  had  been 
agitated  since  1906.  This  was  the  first 
8-hour  law  in  South  -America.  However, 
many  Uruguayan  workers  had  already 
won  similar  hours  through  union  action. 
Later  laws  provided  for  a  44-hour  week 
and  Saturday  half-holiday  in  some  estab¬ 
lishments,  as  well  as  for  two  week.s’  vacation 
with  pay  for  employees  in  commercial 
houses  and  private  offices. 

“A  weekly  rest”  was  assured  to  urban 
workers,  including  domestic  servants,  in 
1920  and  to  rural  workers  by  a  provision 
of  the  minimum  wage  act  in  1923. 

Inspectors  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
exercise  a  .systematic  oversight  of  factories. 
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Children  under  12  were  forbidden  by 
the  1934  Children’s  Code  to  work  on  farms 
or  ranches  and  those  under  14  in  indus¬ 
trial  establishments.  No  child  under  18 
may  be  employed  in  work  not  approved 
by  the  Children’s  Council. 

“Suitable  food  and  lodging”  were  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  minimum  wage  law  for 
rural  workers  in  1923.  It  may  be  added 
that  a  considerable  item  in  the  cost  of  the 
Rio  Negro  power  project  is  for  housing 
men  employed  in  construction. 

.\t  the  Labour  Conference  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  States  which  are  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization,  held  in 
Chile  in  1936,  ^Miguel  Salom,  an  Uru¬ 
guayan  adviser,  said  concerning  the  rights 
of  labor: 

Employers  and  workers  through  the  National 
Institute  of  Labour  can  revise  and  coordinate 
our  social  laws,  and  their  control  of  the_^employ- 
ment  exchanges  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
study  and  solve  in  a  practical  way  the  pressing 
problem  of  unemployment.  The  technical 
machinery  adopted  in  these  employment  ex¬ 
changes  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  includes  the 
staffs  of  all  the  commercial  establishments  affil¬ 
iated  to  the  Pension  Fund,  and  all  workers 
employed  in  public  services  or  on  public  works 
of  any  kind.  It  resp>ects  the  right  to  strike.  Its 
services  are  absolutely  free  to  all  workers.  These 
exchanges  have  been^establishcd  according  to  the 
most  liberal  and  advanced  technical  methods; 
they  encourage  a  good  understanding  between 
employers  and  employees,  inviting  them  to  solve 
their  differences  in  a  democratic  and  friendly 
manner.* 

This  Institute,  which  is  suixtrdinate  to 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Labor, 
mediated  successfully  in  80  per  cent  of  the 
labor  conflicts  in  1938.  As  a  result,  several 
unions,  especially  in  the  building  trades, 
won  higher  wages. 

“Social  security”,  by  which  in  general 
we  in  the  United  States  mean  old-age 

•  labour  Conference  of  the  American  Stales,  etc., 
op.  cil. 


assistance,  pensions  after  a  certain  number 
of  years  of  employment,  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  dates  from  1919  in  Uru¬ 
guay,  when  Congress  passed  a  law  provid¬ 
ing  for  old-age  and  invalidity  insurance. 
Civil  and  military  employees  of  the  Gov-  , 
ernment  had  received  retirement  pensions 
since  the  early  days  of  the  nation;  teachers 
were  similarly  provided  for  in  1896.  In' 
1919  the  Government  began  to  extend 
such  pensions  to  private  industry  with  a 
law  covering  employees  in  public  utilities. 
Employees  of  banking  institutions  were 
added  in  1925,  and  in  1928  employees  of  all 
stock  companies  not  definitely  excepted. 
The  pension  laws  were  revised  in  1934, 
when  their  scope  was  further  extended.  ' 
Thus  most  city  workers  were  protected 
against  old  age  and  invalidity;  their 
families  too  were  assured  of  pensions  in 
case  of  their  death.  Unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  takes  the  form  of  pensions  given  to 
workers  in  commerce  and  industry  if  they 
are  dismissed  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  and  au'e  unable  to  find  new  jobs. 
Industrial  accident  compensation  was  re¬ 
quired  by  a  law  that  went  into  effect  in 
1921.  Thus  Uruguayan  workers  have  en¬ 
joyed  social  security  for  many  years. 
Women  workers  have  leave  with  half  pay 
for  a  month  before  and  after  childbirth 
and  are  protected  by  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  night  work  and  other  matters. 

Many  interesting  features  of  Uruguayan 
labor  legislation  might  be  mentioned,  but 
limitations  of  space  forbid.  4. 

Uruguay  is  proud  of  its  ratifications  of 
conventions  of  the  International  Labour 
Organization;  they  cover  30  of  the  42 
conventions  in  effect  in  March  1939. 
Legislation  implementing  all  but  seven  of 
those  ratified  had  been  passed,  often  prior 
to  ratification,  and  legislation  on  other! 
was  pending.  j 
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